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THE THIRD VOLUME OF WILKES’S REPRINT 
OF THE ‘NORTH BRITON.’ 
Everybody who is at all familiar with the story 
of John Wilkes knows that he set up a printing- 
office in his own house and, while the prosecution 
for the original issue of No. 45 of the North Briton 
was pending, reprinted the first forty-five numbers 
“in two volumes, with notes and some comments.” 
To these, however, he added a third volume, 
which was not published, and respecting the con- 
tenis of which, I may add, I have been unable to 
find any description.* Writing from Paris to Mr. 
Cotes, under date Feb., 1764, Wilkes says :— 
“What is to be done with the third volume of the 
North Briton? I think presents should be made to some 
of our friends. Among others, pray send one to Dr. Fry, 
president of St. John’s College, Oxford, and one to Mr. 
Atterbury, of Christ Church, Oxford.” 
To this Almon (‘Correspondence of the late John 
kes,’ &c., vol. ii. p. 60) appends a note :—“ Two 
copies Mr. Almon had; the remainder were burnt.” 


* “You may likewise reprint, from the third volume 
of the North Briton, the dedication to Mortimer. If you 
do I will send you two or three curious notes ” (Wilkes 
to Almon, dated Paris, Aug. 28, 1767). “I shall send you 

—— two or three notes for Mortimer, which should 
be printed from the third volume of the North Briton, 
which was never published, but which you have” 
(Wilkes to Almon, Paris, Oct. 15, 1767). 


I have for some time had in my possession a copy 
of the two volumes ; a fortnight ago I was fortu- 
nate enough to secure a complete set of the 
three. They are a very small 8vo., and 
would probably be described by most book- 
sellers as 12mo., and the title-page of each 
volume bears the words, “‘ London: printed for 
J. Williams, near the Mitre Tavern, Fleet Street 
1763.” This is, of course, the edition for which 
Williams was pilloried ; but it is also identifiable 
as that printed by Wilkes—and for which he was 
subsequently imprisoned and fined—first by the 
date 1763, and secondly by a note appended by 
Almon to a paragraph in a letter from Wilkes, 
dated Paris, in 5, 1764. Wilkes writes :— 

“‘T have heard there is a new edition of the North 
Briton printed with the third volume, either at Amster- 
dam, Geneva, or Berlin, I forget which, It is said with 
many additions,” 

Almon adds (‘ Corr.,’ vol. iii. p. 130) :— 

“This is a mistake ; there never was any edition of 
the third volume of the North Briton but that printed 
by Mr. Wilkes himself in his own house,” 

It is clear, therefore, that this edition is the Wilkes 
reprint, with the third and suppressed volume, of 
which there can be only a very few copies in exist- 
ence if Almon’s statement is correct, as I suppose 
it is. He would be as likely to know as any one; 
and in 1805, when he published the ‘ Correspond- 
ence of Wilkes, there was no apparent motive for 
saying what was not true. The contents of the 
third volume (206 pages) are as follows :—His 
Majesty’s most Gracious Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament on Tuesday, April 19, 1763 ; Articles 
of Impeachment of High Treason and other High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours against Robert, Karl 
of Oxford, and Earl Mortimer; His Majesty’s 
(King George I.) most Gracious Speech to both 
Houses of Parliament on Tuesday, Jan. 17, 1726; 
A Memorial presented to His Majesty on T hurs- 
day, March 2, 1726, by Monsieur de Palm, the 
Imperial Resident ; the Monitor, No. 357; the 
Monitor, No. 360; the Auditor, No. 31; the 
Auditor, No. 19; the Auditor, No. 88 ; The Judg- 
ment and Decree of the University of Oxford, 
passed in the Convocation July 21, 1683; The 
Humble Address and Recognition of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford presented to His Sacred Majesty 
James II.; Extract from an Affidavit; A Frag- 
ment; The Dedication prefixed to the ‘ Fall of 
Mortimer’; Letters, &c., between Earl Talbot 
and Mr. Wilkes, &c.; A Key to the North Briton, 
No. 29; A North Briton Extraordinary, which 
was printed, but never published; the North 
Briton, No. 46 ; A Warrant against Arthur Beard- 
more ; A Warrant against the Authors, Printers, 
and Publishers of the North Briton, No. 45; 
A Warrant of Commitment of John Wilkes, 
Esq., to the Tower ; St. James’s Chronicle, Tues- 
day, May 5, 1763 ; St. James’s Chronicle, Satur- 
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day, May 7, 1763; A Speech said to have been 
made by John Wilkes, Esq., on the first day of the 
Session, Nov. 15, 1763 ; Articles of Impeachment 
—— Sir William Scroggs, Knt., Chief-Justice of 
Court of King’s Bench ; St. James’s Chronicle, 
Tuesday, May 24, 1763; Standing Orders of the 
Lords and Commons; A Protest of the Lords 
Nov. 29, 1763. A 


HOWARD KNIGHTS. 

Having recently had occasion to analyze and, to 
the best of my ability, identify the various knights 
of the name of Howard as tabulated in Metcalf’s 
* Book of Knights,’ I venture to “ make a note of” 
the result of my analysis and forward it to 
‘N. & Q.’ 

Sir John Howard. Knighted by Edward IV. 
at the battle of Towton, 1461; created Baron 
Howard, 1470; Duke of Norfolk, 1483; but he 
appears to have been a knight before 1461, and 
was probably made knight banneret at Towton. 

Sir Thomas, son and heir of John, Lord Howard. 
Knighted January 18, 1477, at the marriage of 
Richard, Duke of York ; created Earl of Surrey, 
1483 ; second Duke of Norfolk, 1513. 

Thomas, Lord Howard. Knighted in Scotland 

Thomas, Earl of Surrey, 1497; third Duke of 

orfolk, 1524. 

Sir Edward Howard. Konighted at the same 
time. Second son of Thomas, Earl of Surrey (after- 
wards second Duke of Norfolk). 

Sir Edmond Howard. Knighted at Flodden 
Field, 1513. Third son of the same. 

Sir Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, attainted. 
Knighted October 18, 1537; beheaded 1547. 

Sir Charles Howard. Knighted at Leith, May 13, 
1544. Second son of Lord Edmond Howard. 

Lord Thomas Howard. Knighted in Scotland 
by the Protector Somerset, 1547. Created Vis- 
count Bindon, 1559. 

Sir George Howard. Knighted in Scotland, 
1547. Eldest son of Lord Edmond Howard. 

Sir Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham. 
Knighted April, 1575 ; second Lord Howard of 
Effingham ; created Earl of Nottingham in 1596. 

Lord Thomas Howard. Knighted at sea, 1588. 
Afterwards first Earl of Suffolk. 

Sir William Howard. Knighted at Cadiz by 
the Earl of Essex, 1596; of —_— Surrey. 
Second son of the first Lord Ho of Effingham. 
Died in 1600. 

Sir Charles Howard, of Sussex. Knighted at 
Charterhouse, May 11, 1603; second Earl of Not- 
tingham, 1624. 

Sir Edward Howard, of Surrey. Knighted at 
Charterhouse, May 11, 1603. Eldest son of Sir 
William of Lingfield. Died 1620. 

Sir Francis Howard, of Surrey. Knighted at 
Chatham, July 4, 1604 ; of Great Bookham, Surrey. 


Second son of Sir William of Lingfield. Died 
1651. 

Sir Philip Howard. Knighted at Whitehall, 
July 21, 1604. Son of Lord William Howard of 
Naworth. Died v.p. 

Sir Thomas Howard, Earl of Berkshire. K.B, 
in 1603. First Earl of Berkshire. Died 1669, 
Sir Charles Howard. Knighted at Newmarket, 
February 16, 1610/11. Third son of Sir William 
of Lingfield. Died 1653. 

Sir Charles Howard. Knighted at Royston, Oc 
tober 11, 1612. Sometimes regarded as identical 
with the last named, but more probably was of 
Clun Castle, Salop, and fourth son of the first 
Earl of Suffolk. Died 1626. 

James (Howard), Lord Maltravers. K.B., No- 
vember 3, 1616. Son of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, 
Died v.p. circa 1618, 

Sir Henry Howard. K.B., November 3, 1616, 

Sir Robert Howard. K.B., November 3, 1616, 

Sir William Howard. K.B., November 3, 1616. 

Sir Edward Howard. K.B., November 3, 1616, 
Third, fifth, sixth, and seventh sons of the first 
Ear! of Suffolk. Sir Edward was created Baron 
Howard of Escrick in 1628. 

Sir Francis Howard. Knighted at Whitehall, 
February 16, 1616/17 ; of Corby. Seeond son of 
Lord William of Naworth. 

Sir Charles Howard, “son to the Earl of Notts” 
Knighted April 29, 1623 ; third Earl of Notting. 
ham, 1642. Said also to have been knighted 
April 2, 1624; but query if the latter not a differ. 
ent individual ? 

Sir William Howard. Knighted at Whitehall, 
December 8, 1623. Third son of Lord William 
Howard of Nawortb. 

Sir Charles Howard. K.B., February 2, 1625/6; 
second Earl of Berkshire, 1669. 

Sir William Howard. K.B., February 2, 1625/6; 
created Viscount Strafford, 1640. 

Sir James Howard. K.B., February 2, 1625/6; 
third Earl of Suffolk, 1640. 

Sir Charles Howard, son and heir to Sir Francis. 
Knighted by the Earl of Lindsey on board ship, 
September 23, 1635. Son of Sir Francis of Great 
Bookham. Died 1672. 

Sir William Howard of York. Knighted a 
Whitehall, February 7, 1636/7. Father of the 
first Earl of Carlisle. 

Sir Charles Howard. Knighted at Berwick, 
July 27, 1639. Fourth son of Lord William 
Howard of Naworth. Died 1640. 

Sir Robert Howard, “a younger son to the Earl 
of Berks.” Knighted at Cropredy Bridge, June 29, 
1644 ; of Vasterne, Wilts. Sixth son of first Earl 
of Berkshire. 

The foregoing are all the Howard knights priot 
to 1660 the date of whose knighthood is on record; 
but it is doubtfal if the list is exhaustive. A Sit 
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tioned as flourishing circa 1640 (vide ‘N. & Q.,’ 
@ S. i. 342); also a Sir Charles Howard of 
Redesdale, if the two last named are not one and 
the same person. It is possible that one of these 
knights was the Sir Charles Howard knighted on 
April 2, 1624, before referred to. 
W. D. Pink. 
leigh, Lancashire. 


SHAKSPEARIANA 

Suaxspeare Lexicograpuy: “ Move,” ‘* Mo- 
(7" vi. 342; vii. 302).—Mr. 
will have none of my interpretation of motion as 
“automaton” in ‘Measure for Measure,’ III. i. 
120. Let us take his objections seriatim. 

1. Motion in the dramatists, he says, means 
“puppet,” not “automaton.” Mr. Neiison is 
mistaken. It is used, ¢.g., of figures moved by the 
machinery of a clock in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humonr,’ IT. i.: ‘* He looks like...... one of these 
motions in a great antique clock.” In 1645 “auto- 
maton” is the word used for such a figure by 
Evelyn (vide Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v.). Let 
Mr. Nezitson refer to the other passage at issue 
in ‘Measure for Measure,’ viz. III. ii. 119, and 
ask himself why Lucio calls Angelo “a motion 

erative.” Because he is a “‘ puppet”? Absurd! 

k at the context. The man is no man, nor the 
doll likeness of one, but a machine,—not, let Mr. 
Nettson note, the “ warm sensible motion” that 
Claudio speaks of, but a refrigerating machine ; 
“his urine is congealed ice,” and, as the Duke 
elsewhere says, ‘‘ he scarce confesses that his blood 
flows.” A motion, then, I repeat, is “an auto- 
maton,” i. ¢., a figure mechanically moved, not ex- 
clusively ‘a puppet.” 

2. But, says Mr. Nettson, Claudio “in that 
most tragic moment” would not call himself ‘a 
marionette, puppet, or automaton.” “ Marionette” 
and “puppet” need trouble us no further ; but 
why should not he call himself (rather, his body) 
an automaton? Is the word itself unbefitting the 

tragic” nature of the occasion? It is the very 
word which Shakespeare uses for sad, “‘ tragic” 
sights (‘ Lucrece,’ 1324) : — 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told, 

For then the eye interprets to the ear 

The heavy motion that it does behold, 

When every part a part of woe doth bear. 

Or will Mr. Nerxsow tell us that the comparison 
of the body to an automaton only befits the ribald 
Jests vented by Lucio on “the villain Angelo”? 
(Why “ villain,” by the way? Lucio takes him for 
& distressingly immaculate person.) Will Mar. 
NEILSON refer once more to Dr. Murray's ‘ Dic- 
onary’ for instances in which the beautiful me- 
chanism of the human body is most seriously called 
an automaton? Nay, Shakespeare himself shall 
settle the point. Automaton he never uses ; 
machine once only (‘Hamlet,’ II. ii. 124)—and 


how? Actually by Hamlet of his living body: 
“Thine evermore, most dear lady, while this 
machine is to him Hamlet.” And lest Mr. Net- 
son should say that Hamlet could not use the 
word thus except playfully, I will ask him to look 
a little further down the same scene, where the 
thought recurs. The highest height, “indeed the 
top,” of admiration of the living human body is 
reached in the famous apostrophe, “ What a piece 
of work is a man!” And let us not forget that this 
* piece of work” is to Hamlet but ‘‘a quintessence 
and therefore potentially ‘‘a kneaded 
c ” 

3. Mr. Nertson discovers “mixed metaphor” 
in our passage, and he asks whether my inter preta- 
tion would free us of it. “ Has Shakespeare perpe- 
trated a confusion of images worse confounded than 
that of making ‘a warm automaton’ become ‘a 
kneaded clod’?” Where is the confusion—save in 
Mr. Nettson’s apprehension of the meaning of me- 
taphor? To say that the body is an automaton is 
metaphor; to say that an automaton becomes a 
clod is not metaphor at all. ‘“ Kneaded clod” is 
—not metaphorically, but in fact—only a vigorous 
equivalent for “moulded earth.” Mr. Neivson 
apparently thinks a “warm automaton” is luadi- 
crous ; does he not perceive that the opposition 
implied in the epithet is of the essence of meta- 
phor? I cannot without risk of misconception 
speak of draining the sap from a man’s body 
(‘Richard IIi.,’ IV. iv. 277), but if I speak of 
“purple sap” every one will know that I mean 
blood, because blood is purple and sap is not. 
** Motion generative” might have warned Mr. 
NEILson against this mistake. Motion, says Mr. 
Neitsoy, means “living, breathing flesh and 
blood.” Of course it does ; but this is only ren- 
dered possible by metaphor. The material body 
may metaphorically be said to be a machine ; it is 
neither metaphor nor sense to say that the body is 
motion, if motion only means “movement” or 
“capability of moving.” And since become pre- 
cludes metaphor, how does a “capability of 
moving” become a clod or anything material? 

As for move, Mr. Nettson satisfies himself with 
a simple negation of my interpretation. But mere 
negation will not do, unless Mr. Nettson is pre- 
pared to tell us what move does mean in the pas- 
sages ‘ Macbeth,’ IV. ii. 22, and ‘ Othello,’ IV. ii. 
55. That move in these passages does not merely 
mean ‘‘ move” in its ordinary sense is so apparent, 
except, perhaps, to Mr. Neitson, that I know of 
no edition which does not question the correctness 
of the reading. And move being in each case the 
defaulting word, what is the word which Mr, 
Neitson would propose to substitute which will 
equally accommodate itself to the drifting of a 
ship and the stealthy movement of the hand of a 
clock? To the passages already quoted let me add 
* Timon,’ L. i, 45 
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My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax. 
And for motion ‘ Love’s Labour,’ V. ii. 403 :— 
O never will I trust to speeches penned, 
Nor to the motion of a schoolboy’s tongue. 
If motion there does not refer to the mechanical 
repetition of his lesson by schoolboy Moth, I really 
do not know what it does mean. 


Arruur Gray. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


A Corxcipence.—The following 
coincidence in the vernacular name of the kernel of 
the cocoanut in two different languages of the two 
hemispheres, viz., Samoan and Gujarati (spoken in 
India), ap to be strange and deserves a place 
in ‘N.& Q.’ The Gujarati word is kopru, while 
the Samoan word is copra, as will be seen from the 
following lines taken from the New York Phreno- 
logical Journal for March, 1889, p. 110: ‘‘ The 
chief product of the islands—in fact, the only staple 
—is copra, which isthe dried meat of the cocoanut, 
and from which cocoanut oil is expressed.” 

D. D. Giver. 


District ayp Famtty Name. 
—Buchanan states that in the Danish language 
this name means “King’s home.” Camden says 
that it signifies ‘‘ King’s habitation.” The lead- 
ing families of the name, I believe, adopt Bu- 
chanan’s derivation. Robertson says the place- 
name is derived from the Celtic cuinneag-a, butter 
churn, or cwinneag-an, the churn district. In a 
charter of David I. (so says Paterson’s ‘ History of 
Ayr and Wigton’) to the Cathedral of Glasgow, 
prior to 1153, the district is designated Cunegan, 
and in later documents it is styled Conyghame. 
In the introduction to the Scottish History Society’s 
diary of Wm. Cunninghame of Craiginds it is 
stated that the founder of the family name of 
Cunninghame is said to be Neil Cunninghame, 
born in England 1131, that he was one of Becket’s 
murderers (something to the same effect is said 
by Camden in one place, but in another the four 
pee known names only are given), and that 

married a daughter of the Laird of Arnot. In 
another place Weinebald is said to be in possession 
of the manor place of Cunningham, and that his 

was the first to assume the surname of 
Canningham. 

In the descent of the ‘House of Rowallane’ we 
read that, at the end of theeleventh or the beginning 
of the twelfth century, Hugh de Morville, of Nor- 
man descent, whose family had previously settled 
in the north of England, coming to Scotland, 
obtained a grant of regalities of Cunningham and 

There seems to be something in all this 
that points to the murderer, Hugh de Morville and 
Canningham being one and the same. From my 
transcriptions of portions of the Kilmaurs Burgh 


Records there appears to have been a Jonat Arnot 
(Lady Lochrig), 1671, thus pointing to a family of 
the name into which Neil Cunninghame is said to 
have married. Further, it is a curious circumstance 
that an Englishman named Cunninghame should 
take up his abode in a district of the same name in 
Scotland, while, I imagine, the earliest record of 
the place-name in Scotland is not anterior to the 
English family name here given. 

I should be glad if any of your readers who are 
much better acquainted with the subject would 
probe this interesting matter. 

ALFRED Cuas, Jonas, 

Swansea, 


InpExes.— Your pages have from time to time 
contained protests against those who publish books 
without indexes. That ‘N. & Q.’ is not alone in 
its warfare on imperfect volumes of this sort need 
not be pointed out. It will not, however, be out 
of place if you reproduce the following paragraph 
from the Dublin Review, July, 1889. It occurs in 
a notice of Le Vicomte de Meaux’s ‘ La Réforme 
et la Politique Frangaise en Europe jusqu’a la Paix 
de Westphalie.’” The book is highly commended. 
The reviewer says that the author 
“has produced not only a valuable, but also a most read- 
able book. It has, alas! one very terrible defect, which 
in a work of this kind is absolutely unpardonable—it has 
no index whatever. For this reason it is impossible for 
a reviewer to do justice to the work. We had noted in 
the process of reading the two volumes many points of 
interest to which we intended to refer our readers, but 
they have vanished in the mass of information the book 
contains, and the absence of an index makes it impos 
sible to determine, without an infinity of trouble, their 
exact position. In these days of life at high pressure 
every book intended to obtain a permanent position on 
the shelves of our libraries must be furnished with this 
necessary means of putting our finger at a moment's 
notice on the information we require. For this reason 
we regret to think that M. de Meaux’s work will not 
gain the position it deserves.” —P, 231. 

Many very excellent indexes were prepared in 
days when life is assumed not to have been at the 
high pressure which it has now reached. Some of 
the works of the great Benedictine scholars are 
admirable in this respect. The index to the ‘ Mag- 
num Theatrum Vite Humanz’ of Laurence Beyer 
linck (Lugdun., 1678) is a large folio of 675 pages, 
containing three columns on a page. We have 
frequently consulted it, and have found it very 
accurate. N. M. anp A. 


“Loypres A TRAVERS LEs Aces.”—A notice 
in a daily paper of a forthcoming complete history 
of London, subsidized by the Corporation, has 
stirred me up to express a yearning which has 
been at my pen’s end for many a year. I want to see 
that done for London which has already been done for 
Paris and for Brussels. The man of education, of 


whatever nationality, who knows anything of Paris, 


especially if his knowledge be pre-Hauss 


SFE. 
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can hardly fail thoroughly to enjoy the text and 
illustrations of that most desirable set of volumes 
entitled ‘Paris 4 travers les Ages,’ a work owing 
its existence, I believe, to private enterprise alone. 
Herein we have a compendious history of the city, 
ech important section of which bas, perhaps, fifty 
large folio pages devoted to its description, 
copiously illustrated with engravings in the text, 
representing the various changes which have taken 
from age to age, and in addition a series of 
ie plans of the whole area of the part of Paris 
et consideration, copied from maps of the 
various epochs, over which, for convenience of 
identification of localities (often so altered as to 
be almost undiscoverable), are placed plans of the 
existing sites, drawn to the same scale as the older 
ones, but on tracing paper, so that the exact point 
where any old street or building stood, say, 200, 
300, or 400 years ago can be “spotted” with per- 
fect accuracy. Then there are a large number of 
fine tinted lithographic views of various parts of 
Paris at different epochs, conjectural, of course, to 
some extent, but most carefully compiled from 
authentic sources, and admirably adapted to stamp 
on the imagination and memory the alterations 
which the ages have wrought. We have nothing 
of just the same kind to show for our grand ol 
metropolis, but we have the materials. Much has 
been done for us by such books as ‘ Old and New 
London,’ and in the Crace and Gardner collections 
are still countless and invaluable stores on which 
to draw, with the consent in the one case of the 
authorities of the British Museum and in the other 
of the courteous and obliging owner of the finest 
collection of London views in existence. 

I believe the venture would pay; but public 
support ought to be forthcoming in furtherance of 
80 important an undertaking. It must not be sup- 
posed that I undervalue Messrs. Cassell’s spirited 
ae but in beauty and in many special 

res it will not bear comparison with ‘ Paris 4 
travers les Ages,’ . Exior Hopexry. 


Curious Comcipence.—In ‘N. & S. 
vill. 58, I had occasion to note, with reference to 
the etymology of Paignton, that the name Pain is 
derived from F. paien. On the very same page is 
& communication with the signature De V. Paren- 
Parner. Wa ter W. Sxzear. 


Tae Worps “ Resenrent,” “Resevt,” “Re- 
SENTING” IN THE Letrers or Junivus.—In the 
Dedication to the English Nation” I find, “ the 
prospect of your resentment is too remote ”’; in the 
» “a discreet and moderate resentment.” In 

r I. that word occurs five times : “ fills us with 
resentment”; “how much warmer will be our re- 
sentment”; “rouse a spirit of resentment”; “the 
settled resentment of a people”; “the resentment 
of @ court to be gratified.” I do not find any form 
of the word in Letter II. In Letter IIL, “ far 


from resenting those terms of reproach.” Letter 
VIL, “ motives very different from any apprehen- 
sion of your resentment”; and in a foot-note to 
that letter, “I never spoke of him [Lord ap 
with resentment.” In Letter XL, “ engrosses 

our resentment”; “neither sense to feel or [sic] 
spirit to resent.” In Letter XV., “or to gratify his 
resentments”; “their spirit and their resentment.” 
In Letter XVIII, “the personal resentments”; 
“they will join you in your resentment”; “peevish 
expression of resentment”; “having no private re- 
sentments to gratify.” In Letter XX., “cannot 
excite my resentment.” In Letter XXIII, “we 
may judge from your resentments.” In Letter 
XXV., “I should be exposed to the resentment of 
the worst and the most powerful men in this 
country”; ‘conscience has some share in your re- 
sentments”; “your resentments may be safely laid 
up for future occasions.” In Letter XXVIL., 
“the generous warmth of his resentments.” In 
Letter XXXIV., “justified the severest measures 
of resentment”; “and resent it like a man of 
honour.” In Letter XXXV., “motive of pique 
and resentment”; “your Majesty’s personal re- 
sentment”; “ill-advised, unworthy personal resent- 
ment”; “the English people should no longer 


d| confine their resentment”; “fresh marks of their 


resentment”; “dread the undisguised resentment 
of a generous people”; “their resentment would 
operate like patriotism”; “discard those little 
personal resentments”; “and if resentment still 
prevails, make it...... an act not of mercy, but of 
contempt.” This is the famous letter in which 
Junius says :— 

“It may be matter of curious speculation [italics in 
copy | to consider, if an honest man were permitted to 
approach a king, in what terms he would address him- 
self to his sovereign...... Unacquainted with the vain im- 
pertinence of forms, he would deliver his sentiments 
with dignity and firmness, but not without respect.” 
The sentiment of resentment, it will be noticed, is 
repeated nine times in this letter. In Letter 
XXXVL., “ would disarm a private enemy of his 
resentment”; “assert his separate share in the 
public resentment.” 

Vol. ii, Letter XLI., “ beware how you indulge 
the first emotion of your resentment.” Letter 
XLIX , “they will resent more than ever the real 
injuries.” Letter L., “as incapable as you are of 
the liberal resentment of a gentleman”; “you are 
the pillow upon which I am determined to rest all 
my resentments.” Letter LII., “you are blinded 
by your resentment.” Letter LIV., “the resent- 
ment of a priest is implacable.” 

It need hardly be said that resentment was 
Junius’s forte, as may easily be discovered in other 
kinds of words. T. Hontvey. 

29, Tonbridge Street, Leeds. 


AND Batuiot Cottece, Oxrorp.—The 
Lady's Magazine for 1781 states that Nathaniel 
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Conopius, a native of Crete, came to England with 
credentials to Archbishop Laud, who allowed him 
maintenance in Balliol College. He took his B.D. 

there in 1642, and, returning to the East, 
became Bishop of Smyrna. 

“In Balliol College he made for his own use the drink 
called coffee, and usually drank it every morning, being 
the first, as the ancients of the house asserted, that ever 
was drank in Oxon.” 

Antony 4 Wood says that in 1656 a Jew from 
Lebanon opened a coffee-house near St. Edmund’s 
Hall and Queen’s College, and afterwards re- 
moved to Southampton Buildings, London. 

E, Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A Groresque Expression.—In a new novel, 
* The Land of my Fathers,’ published by Longmans, 
I find this sentence :— 

“* Had Shakspeare’s prolific brain been encased in this 
man’s splendid head, it were rash even of Homer, and 
infinitely rasher of Bacon, to set up pretensions to the 
authorship of his matchless works.” 

The writer is apparently quite serious. A col- 
lection of similar curiosities of expression would be 
interesting. J. Spencer Corwen. 

Forest Gate, 


Yosrrecerr.—Dr, Murray may like to have 
authority for this variety of austringer, a keeper 
of goshawks. He gives austringer (also astr-, 


ostr-), corruption of earlier ostregser, O.F. hostur, 
ostour, the goshawk, now autour. (For corruption 
of ostreger to ostringer, austringer, cf. messenger, 


passenger, porringer, &c.) 1486, ‘Book of St. 
Albans,’ “ They be calde Ostregeris that kepe Gos- 
hawkys, or jercellis.” 1575, J. Turberville, ‘ Fal- 
conrie,’ 63, “Falconers and Astragers.” 1601, 
Shakespeare, ‘ All’s Well, V. i, stage direction, 
“Enter a gentle astringer.” 1670-1717, Blount’s 
‘Law Dictionary’; 1695, Kennett’s ‘Parl. Ant.,’ 
ix. 117, &c. It occurs on a brass in Alton Church, 
Hants, for a rubbing of which I am indebted to the 
Rev. F. Whyley, vicar. Asquare plate, witha border 
of scrollwork, and the rebus of W and a tun at 
a corners, has the following inscription in black 
ter :— 

“Here vnder lyeth Xp’ofor Walasto’ who somtyme 
was ~~ of y* chamber & on of y* yostregere unto y° 
late kynges & quenes of famous memorye Henry the 
VIII, Edwarde y* Syxte Philype and Marye and to our 
Sov’ayn ladye Elyzabethe y* Quenes majesty that now is. 
w* Xp’ofor Departyd they [sic] miserable worlde the 
evi daye of y* monght of ianvari. An’ M, v° Lxiii.” 
The day and month and last three figures of the 
year have been inserted. OC. R. Mawnine. 

Diss Rectory. 


Tae Hesrew Exopvs.—Canon Isaac Taylor 
has a very interesting article on ‘The Hebrew 
Exodus’ in Good Words for the month of July. 
But there is an odd inadvertence in it which I 
should like to point out. “The narrative,” he 


says, “does not afficm that they [the Israelites] 
crossed the Red Sea at all, but rather implies 
that they did not. We are told that they crossed 
a sea, the Yam Suphb, or ‘ sea of reeds,’ and after 
five days encamped by another sea, which is called 
the Red Sea.” Canon Taylor refers here espe- 
cially to the record of successive encampments 
in the thirty-third ~~ of Numbers. Bu 
the sea by which the Israelites are related in 
verse 11 to have encamped after leaving Elim is 
in the original Yam Suph, and the sea in which 
Pharaoh’s troops are said to have been swallowed 
up is also called by the same name in Ex, xy. 4, 
although in the narrative of the Exodus in that 
book it is designated simply “the sea.” The 
Red Sea, in fact, in Hebrew is always the Yam 
Supb, the Erythrean or Red Sea being an ex- 
ression (of unknown origin) first used, so far as 
is known, by the Greeks, who applied it to what 
is now called the Arabian Sea, of which the 
Red Sea seems to have been considered by 
Herodotus a , though he also calls it the 
Arabian Gulf (a more natural designation). 

What strikes me as odd is that Canon Taylor 
should have drawn a distinction between the sea 
which the Israelites crossed and that by which 
they encamped in Num. xxxiii. 11, 12. For he 
accepts the view which, supported by Sir William 
Dawson, seems so exceedingly probable, and is 
advocated by myself in ‘N. & Q,’ 7" 5S. v. 516, 
that the Red Sea extended at the time of the 
Exodus “ much farther to the north than it does 
now,” and included what are called the Bitter 
Lakes. W. T. Lrxy. 

Blackheath. 


Tae Titte or Wiccrrérra.—Among the titles 
of officers during the Anglo-Saxon period there 
appears in some places that of “ Wicgeréffa,”* so 
it may be of some interest to know that there is 
an instance of the same title being used with the 
Saxons on the Continent. From the book of H. 
Lovinson, ‘ Beitrage zur Verfassungsgeschichte der 
westfalischen Reichsstiftsstidte,’ Paderborn, 1889, 
p. 52-73, we learn that at Minden, in Westphalia, 
the count, installed by the bishop for the govern- 
ment of the town, was called “ wicgrave,” or 
“wichgravius.” It may likewise be worth men- 
tion that while in England the title does not ap- 
pear after the Norman Conquest, at Minden the 
“ wichgraf” continued to hold his office down to 
the year 1749, when his magistracy was abolished 
by Frederick IL., King of Prussia, in accordance 
with his wish to bring on a more equal footing the 
administration of the towns in his territories. 

Wotreane Micuakt. 


Tae Meanine or tat Name Hoo.—Owing to 
a local occurrence, the name Hoo has been pro- 


* Vide Kemble, ‘The Saxons in England,’ new edition, 
1876, ii, 175. 
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minently brought forward in this neighbourhood 
of late, and questions have been asked as to its 
origin and meaning. Not being able myself to 
find out any satisfactory derivation of the name, 
of which there are several examples in Herts and 
Beds—e. g., Kimpton Hoo, Lilley Hoo, Luton Hoo, 
Gaddesden Hoo—I wrote to Canon Isaac Taylor, 
and with his permission I append a copy of his 
reply 

“The Hoo names (there is one at Luton and another 
at Plymouth) are generally referred to O.N. haugr, a 
hill or funeral tumulus. In this neighbourhood they are 
called howes. See Cleasby and Vigfusson, p. 241, But 
I think your southern hoo is from a different source, 
corresponding dialectically to our Yorkshire hw in Hut- 
ton, formerly spelt Hoton. This means not a ‘hill,’ but 
a ‘heel,’ as you will see by referring to the ‘ Codex Diplo- 
maticus, Nos, 139, 162, 663, where Ad (hoh, hogh} means 
a point of land formed like a heel or boot, stretching out 
into a plain or into the sea. Hé is the modern English 
hock, I do not think this explanation has yet been pub- 
lished, but I am pretty sure it is right, and the books 
which equate hoo with howe are wrong. Howe is the 
tumulus, Aoo the projecting spur. I should be glad to 
Whether your hoos are hogsbacks (—howe) or 


On receiving the above letter I examined the 
Ordnance Map (one inch scale), and found in each 
of the cases I have named in the beginning of this 
letter (Lilley Hoo especially) that the derivation 
suggested by Dr. Taylor holds good. 

In a farther letter Dr. Taylor says :— 

“You might add the interesting fact that the hundred 

Hoo (in Kent) was the place where the Council of 
Clovesho was held. The place is now called Cliff-at-Hoo. 
The chalk cliff runs out like a heel into the marshes, 
and must at one time have projected into the river.” 

W. T. Tyrwairr Drake. 

Great Gaddesden Vicarage, Hemel Hempstead. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ciares.—The ‘Military and Sea Dictionary,’ 
fourth edition, 1711, has :— 

“Clates are the same as commonly we call wattles, 
being made of strong stakes, interwoven with Oziers or 
other small pliable Twigs, aud the closer the better. The 
use of them is to cover Lodgments overhead with much 
earth beap'd on them, to secure the Men against the 
Fire-works and Stones thrown by the Besieg’d. They 
are also cast into a Ditch that has been drain’d, for the 
ary gers to pass over on them without sticking in the 


T have not found this word clates elsewhere, and 
shall be glad to receive any further information as 
to it and its origin. Please send direct. 

(Dr.) J. A. H. Morray. 

Oxford. 


Fisninc Sonos.—I have two fishing songs, the 


is called ‘My Pal and I’; tune, sporting song from 
‘My Spouse and I.’ The other is called ‘ Isaac 
Walton was an Angler True’; tune, ‘A Famous 
Man was Robin Hood.’ Can any of your readers 
assist me to the music, which would be at least 
sixty or seventy years old ? . M. P. 


Surevp’s ‘ Farmer.’— Was this called an opera? 
Did Shield write the words as well as the music ? 
In what year was it performed ? J. 


Pompett.—What sense is there in the contention 
that the correct pronunciation of the name of the 
city in the title ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ is 
Pompei, and that the pronunciation Pompa-yee 
only applies to the modern city, which has not yet 
seen its last days ? D. Vate. 

St. Paul, Minn., U.S. 


Portrait oF AN Eart or Aynous.—The 
Cameronians, now known as the Ist Battalion 
Scottish Rifles, recently celebrated at Cork their 
bicentenary, and it is the intention of the officers 
of the corps to erect a suitable memorial on the 
moor near Edinburgh where the regiment first 
assembled. It was determined that this memorial 
should take the form of a statue of the Earl of 
Angus, the first colonel. This officer was killed, 
however, at a very early age, and it seems that 
no portrait of him can be discovered. Perhaps 
some of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ could give some 
information which might tend to extricate the 
“Memorial Committee” from their difficulty, I 
would inquire, therefore, if any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q know of the existence of a portrait of 
the nobleman who bore the title of Earl of Angus 
in the year 1689. 

R. Srewart Parrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Bellevue Park, Cork. 


Curistuas Prom Pouppivc.—Can any of your 
readers tell me how long plum pudding has been 
a regular Christmas Day dish? It is not men- 
tioned in a bill of fare for that day contained in a 
cookery book dated 1674. F. B. 

Sheffield. 


Meric Casavson. — When and where was 
Ann, his only daughter, married (about 1668) to 
the Rev. John Dawlinge? And where are the 
portraits of the Casaubons formerly in the pos- 
session of the Bunce family (see Gent. Mag., 
vol. xxviii. p. 462)? The one mentioned in 
Neale’s ‘Seats’ appears to have been of Isaac 
Casaubon. A. WILKINSON. 


Book on Geneatocy.—I am anxious to ob- 
tain some book which—without being ponderous 
—shall give full information concerning 


l | Sources of genealogical knowledge in the British 
music of which I am desirous of obtaining. One | Islands (and especially in Ireland), the ways 
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which lead to it, and the fees which must be 
paid for it. The last three hundred years is the 
period I am most interested in. I feel ex- 
tremely obliged for the name of such a book and 
the address of the publisher. w. 


Morris.—Who was Morris? This question 
may, perhaps, seem rather vague, but I have 
no means of making it more defiaite. In his work 
that is called ‘Compitum,’ Mr. K. H. Digby is fond 
of quoting religious verse of a rather mediocre 
sort, which he merely attributes to “ Morris,” 
giving neither the author's Christian name nor the 
title of the poem from which he quotes. There are 
now two men of the name of Morris, William, to 
wit, and Lewis, in the field of poesy ; but in the 
year 1851, when the first book of ‘Compitum’ was 
published, my friend Lewis had not begun his 
career, and William was a curly-headed stripling, 
hardly yet, I think, even an tas * 


Cart. Crawrorp.—In the Art Journal for 
June is a facsimile of one of the pages of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s diary—on April 30, 1761—in 
which a certain Capt. Crawford appears as having 
an appointment for his portrait. Can any of your 
readers let me know who this was, and if the 
picture is extant ? Lativs. 


VeoetTaste Rennet.—I have been told that in 
the past, and to a considerable extent at the pre- 
sent time, the dairymen in Herefordshire and 
Somersetshire use the common yellow galium for 
coagulating milk instead of the rennet from calves. 
Can any of your correspondents confirm this in an 
way? Ken. 


Was Sakyamuni, as Boodha, 
ever portion of a triad, such as Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva, or the earlier form, viz., Agni, Indra, Surya? 

A. 


Rorat Lerers.—In an interesting brochure by 
Dr. Hubert, of Louvain, entitled ‘Hommage 
National au Pére Damien, I read, “La lépre a 
frappé grands et petits, peuples et rois ”; and, in a 
foot-note, “‘Henry III. et Henry IV. d’Angle- 
terre, Robert Bruce et Baudouin 1v.,” are given as 
instances. Has this statement any true historical 
value J. Maske. 


Wrxxe.—Who was father of this 
lady, who in a pedigree now before me is stated to 
have married about 1770 one Robert Hall, and is 
described as “Miss Catherine Wynne, of Wyn- 
stay, North Wales”? The said Robert Hall was the 
son of John Hall, who was admitted a freeman of 
the Feltmakers’ Company in 1762, Japuer. 


Ricuarp Haxtvyt.—Hakluyt died in 1616, 
and was buried in Westminster A 
ment marks his last resting-place. Is it known in 


bbey. No monu- | large 


what part of the Abbey his grave is to be found? 
Perhaps some member of the Hakluyt Society, 
which is, I believe, still existent, can answer this 
query should it attract his notice. ALPHA. 


TransLaTions WANTED.— 
Mihi est propositum 
In tabern4 mori ; 
Vinum sit oppositum, 
Morientis ori ; 
Ut dicant, cum venerint 
Angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius 
Huic potatori ! 
What renderings in English are known of these 
lines besides that of Sir T. Martin in his volume 
of translations just published? Here is an 
attempt :— 
| intent it is to die 
n a tavern lying; 
With the wine cup closely nigh, 
When my spirit 's flying, 
That the angel choir may cry, 
When they come a-spying, 
God have mercy by and by 
On this toper dying! 
James Hrsperp. 
Preston. 
[Nearer to the metre of the original is perhaps :— 
In a tavern I propose to end my days a-drinking, 
= wine-stoup near my hand to seize when I am 
sinki 
That che angelic choir may sing, sweet tuneful voices 
linking. 
God be merciful to one in cups who knew no shrinking. 
Leigh Hunt has also a paraphrase upon this poem. } 


‘Torrers or THE Sea’ (part ii. book i. 
chap. xii.).— The rays of the sun pouring through 
this inlet, passing through the medium of the sea- 
water, were of a bright green colour, and resembled 
a ray of light from Aldebaran.” How could this 
be, seeing that Aldebaran is a ruddy ae 


Pepicrezs Wantep.—I should be obliged if 
any of your readers could inform me where I 
obtain or see the aan sy of the families of 
Stewart of Dowally, Stenton, and Tourbain, all in 
Perthshire ; alco of the dissent families of 


Curious Mzpat.—In my collection of coins 
and medals is an elaborately chased alto-relievo 
silver medal, 2} in. in diameter, of an allegorical 
character; obv., an old man with wooden leg 
and two cornucopie on his left shoulder, full, the 
one of grapes and the other of money, a city 
around Fin, and people apparently pursuing 
various industries, with the legend “‘ Sic veniunt. 
On the reverse is an old man with wooden leg 
also with wings, but with one cornucopia only 
emptying the money from it into a cir 
cistern or melting-pot, and at his back either 

th on the 


a fortress or a prison 
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a 


lume 
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and in front of him a city in the near distance with 
smoke issuing from several of the buildings, and an 
army with arms, banners, &c., with the legend 
“Sic abeunt.” Can any of your readers skilled in 
numismatics interpret this medal, and tell the 
artist’s name, date, value, and occasion of its being 
struck, &c.? Sotto Vere Hare. 


McGovern on Macavuran’s CastLes.—Joyce 
refers to Lios-an-uabhair, the fort of Pride or Lis- 
sanover Castle, held in former days by a chieftain 
named Magauran. The head chief’s castle was 
situated in Ballymagauran, or McGovern’s town 
(an Irish chieftain’s town was termed his castle), 
in the barony of Tullyhaw, co. Cavan. Pre- 
viously to the adoption of surnames in Ireland 
the McGoverns (written in Irish MacSamhrad- 
hain) were known by their tribe name of Tully- 
haw (Teallach Eachach), which their patrimony 
transmits up to the present time. There was a 
_— issued in London a.p. 1650 by order of 

arliament, and signed Henry Scobel, which gives 
the names of several hundreds of Irish fortresses 
destroyed by the forces of Cromwell in the short 
space of one year from August, 1649, to July 26, 
1650. I should be thankful to any one having 
access to this chronicle to inform me whether there 
is any reference to the above castles therein. 

Henry McGovern. 
27, King Street, Liverpool. 


Lives or Encuisn Saints.—In Ormsby’s ‘ Life 
of Hope Scott,’ vol. ii. p. 31, it is stated that the 
‘Life of St. Stephen Harding’ was written by 
J. D. Dalgairns, afterwards Father Dalgairns of 
the Oratory, and that Keble (p. 27) had under- 
taken the ‘Life of Bede.’ Is it known by whom 
the other lives in this series are written ? 

W. M. M. 

Battabs or Taz Miptanp Counties.—Under 
this heading Mr. Joun Tartor, of Northampton, 
stated (4% S. i, 492) that he had printed for pri- 
vate circulation a copy of an old ballad entitled 
‘The Three Buxome of Northamptonshire,’ 
which he would be pleased to forward to any gen- 
t desiring it ; and that he had also a volume 
in MS. of ‘Old Songs and Ballads,’ collected by 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant poet, 
which he was prepared to print as a private tract 
if a few gentlemen would express their wish to 
— itat a small cost. I have looked through the 

ces of the Fourth Series, but can find nothing 
g on Mr. Taytor’s offer. Perhaps a corre- 
spondent may be able to inform me whether the 
intention to print the volume was carried out; or, 
if not, where it is at present to be found. I should 
be glad to obtain one of the privately-printed copies 
of The Three Baxome Lasses,’ if possible. 
W. F. Privgavx. 


Jaipur, Raj putana. 


Replies, 


TRIAL OF BISHOP KING: THE ANGELUS 
(7® §. vii. 387, 519.) 

I have so bad (or overcrowded) a memory myself, 
that I cease to be surprised at any bizarrerie that 
falls under that category; yet the fact that the 
Angelus is said, or at all events rung, in all 
Catholic churches everywhere three times a 
day (morning, noon, and night) is a fact gener- 
ally well known to all who have been impressed 
with the poetical effects of Catholic worship in 
their foreign travels. Indeed, many must have 
observed the tender, unobtrusive notes of the 
Angelus bell here and there plaintively pleadi 
for a hurried thought of higher things, even ami 
the hideous din of carriage and cart wheels, of the 
cried horrors of watercresses and murders, straw- 
berries and turf winnah, of German bands and 
Italian organ-grinders, even in London. But what 
does (almost) astonish me is that Mr. TroLLore 
has forgotten a fact with which he could not but 
be familiar during his long acquaintance with 
Rome, viz., that the most prominent phase of the 
Angelus there is not the mid-day one, which he 
remembers, but exactly the evening one, which he 
has forgotten. And he must sleep soundly indeed 
if he has never chafed at the shrill ring of the 
dawn Angelus. It is not so very long ago that the 
evening Ave or Angelus regulated the whole horo- 
logy of the day. I have a Diario, nearly a hun- 
dred years old certainly, belonging to one of my 
grandfathers, in which the hour of midnight and 
midday is daily put down for the convenience of 
people, thus reckoned, “ To-day midday occurs at 
18}, midnight at6?,” or “ Midday occursat 16}, mid- 
night at 44,” &c., according to the season’s changes 
of sunset, the evening Ave, rung half an hour after 
sunset, being always twenty-four o'clock. All who 
have studied Italian remember the occasional inci- 
dental mention of this puzzling computation in 
such works as Goldoni’s ‘Plays,’ &c. Frequent 
allusion to the same also occurs in books of Italian 
travel. 

The French occupation of 1846 familiarized the 
population with the more general computation of 
time, and thereafter all the new clocks were set 
accordingly ; but there are many clock towers which 
even still display two dials, one for the civil and 
one for the ecclesiastical computation. This was 
the case even at the post office so long as it re- 
mained in Piazza Colonna. The Diario of the 
sent day notes the hour of the evening Ave {the 
evening only) thus: “The Ave Maria is at 54,” or 
“The Ave Maria is at 8,” &c., dating from the civil 
computation. But the fact of the original reckon- 
ing from the Ave continues to haunt the popular 
language in a thousand ways. To mention only 
two or three of them: not only are all afternoon 
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religious services announced as commencing at one, 
two, orthree hours beforethe Ave, butevery shopman 
(except, perhaps, in the new Jewish “ emporiums”) 
says to you he will send your purchases home not 
“in the evening,” but “verso PAve Maria,” 4. ¢., 
“about the hour of the evening Angelus.” Every 
servant, in answering the door, tells you his people 
will be home not “in the evening,” but “ verso 
PAve”; and I think the cab law is not yet changed 
which allows the cabman to charge at a higher 
rate “dopo un’ ora di notte,” i. ¢., after the De 
Profundis bell at “ one hour of night,” or one hour 
after the evening Angelus. 

Nevertheless, this popular devotion has nothing 
whatever to do with the “canonical hours.” So 
far from it, indeed, there is a provision that if any 
“ Religious” is prevented from saying it because 
he or she happens to be reciting the office at the 
time the Angelus bell rings, an equal indulgence 
may be gained by saying it immediately after. 
Mr. Neale’s mixing up the Angelus with Compline 
comes under the category of errors so aptly defined 
by Mr. F. A. Marsuatt, vii. 471. 

A special interest attaches to the Angelus at 
this moment, when Millet’s painting, whose merit 
consists in the depiction of be philosophy of this 
Catholic devotion, has just created such a contest 
between the representatives of a Protestant and a 
freethinking government. It is a proof that, 
whether Christianity be truth or not, the nobler 
part of human nature approves the sentiment 
which, at all events, tends towards something out- 
side toil and money, whether there be any such 
thing or not. 

I am old enough to remember the time when 
travellers spoke—sometimes contemptuously, some- 
times rapturously—of the impression they received 
in their travels in “Catholic countries” from this 
habitual public recognition of higher things in the 
midst of every-day concerns. But “Catholic coun- 
tries” had almost ceased to be more than a verbal 
expression before I began to travel, and I have, 
even in Rome, seen but furtive and scattered 
attention to the Angelus bell. I saw the other 
day, however, in a work entitled ‘ Suisse et Italie, 
Voyage de Paris 4 Naples,’ p. 131, mention so late 
as the year 1854 of all the people in an inn getting 
up and standing round the dinner-table to recite 
the customary devotion when the evening Angelus 
rang—a sight which I am inclined to think could 
be witnessed nowhere at the present day. 

R. H. Bousx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 

Mr. T. Avotrsus is right, so far 
as he goes, when he says that the Angelus is 
“invariably rung at noon” in Italy; but it is 
also rung there and elsewhere both morning and 
evening at six o'clock, or, as in the case of Rome, 
at sunrise and sunset. The form of devotion pre- 


scribed for use when the bell calls the w to 


commemorate the Incarnation is to be found in 
prayer books. Its key-note is the angelic saluta- 
tion, “ Angelus Domini nuntiavit Marie, et con- 
cepit de Spiritu sancto. Ave, Maria,” &, Hence 
the name Angelus, which has passed on from the 
orison to the bell that gives the signal for it. Dr. 
Neale was too learned a Catholic to make the 
blunder Mr. TRo.Lore suspects him of, and when 
he wrote 
The Angelus at Compline shall sweetly close the day, 

it may be regarded, I think, as certain that he was 
not stutien to the bell, but to the Ave, which is 
one of the final devotions a good Roman Catholic 
repeats silently to himself after the blessing is 
given, and before he goes forth from the last public 
service of the day. It may be well to note that 
vespers and compline are sometimes merged into 
one. Six o'clock p.m. is the canonical hour for 
vespers, 9 p.m. for compline ; but the fact is fre- 
quently disregarded. Sr. Swirar. 


There is an error in one of the lines quoted by 
your correspondent. The original runs thus :— 
And the faithful dead shall claim their part in the 

Church’s thankful prayer. 
E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 


Sretia, Lavy Penevore Rica (7* §. vii. 347, 
431).—Mr. Acron inquires whether there is any 
known portrait of Stella. I am unable to answer 
the question with certainty, but there is a portrait 
of a lady in the entrance corridor of Lambeth Palace 
which bas no name, except that on the back is 
roughly inscribed, “‘ A Countess of Devon.” Arch- 
bishop Benson conjectures that it is a portrait of 
Lady Penelope Rich, and that it was placed amongst 
the pictures of Lambeth Palace by Archbishop 
Laud to remind him daily of his grievous fault in 
uniting her in marriage with the Earl of Devon- 
shire. It is well known that Laud, who was the 
earl’s chaplain, was subsequently 
“ overwhelmed with shame and remoree......He ever after 
converted the festival of St. Stephen (on which day he had 
performed the unhappy solemnity) into an annual fast in 
for the of kis which 

rayer tor the 0) is 0 
this time as a monument of his sincere contrition.” —See 
Le Bas’s ‘ Life of Archbishop Laud,’ p. 11, 


C. W. 
Wellington College. 


Money Scrivener (7" §. vii. 387, 496).—To 
this day throughout the greater part of Scotland s 
solicitor is called a writer, which, of course, is just 
equivalent to a scrivener, and in many cases the} 
might be called money scriveners, for the princi- 
pal business of many firms of writers is the invest- 
ment of money (generally trust funds) upon mort- 
gage or other like securities. —— the name 
writer obsolete and misleading, I made a motion 
at a meeting of the Faculty of Procurators here 
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(the principal legal body in Glasgow) on April 14, 
1884, to the effect that the name of solicitor should 
be adopted; but my proposal was rejected by a 
majority of about two to one. By the way, the 
quotation from Dryden is wrong. It should be— 

How happy in his low degree 

Who leads a quiet country life, 

And from the griping scrivener free. 

J. B. Fremine. 
Glasgow. 


Was John Milton, the poet’s father, one of this 
class? There were some actions pending against 
him for years which could hardly arise from the mere 
engrossing part of his profession or trade, but might 
readily be caused by money-lending transactions. 

A. H. 


Dragoons AnD Hussars (7® vii. 267, 335, 
391, 489).—The statements of Esoracum should 
not be allowed to go down to posterity under 
the sanction of ‘N. & Q.” The 11th Hussars 
at no time wore purple jackets or yellow boots. 
When their uniform was altered by Prinee Albert 
from that of Light Dragoons to that of Hussars, it 
corresponded in every respect to that of the other 
Hussar regiments of the period, with the exception 
that their overalls were crimson instead of blue ; 
and so far from their ‘‘ retaining this remarkable 
uniform to this day,” the fact is that, in common 
with the rest of the Hussars, the pelisse and sash 
have been abolished, and a tunic of a far simpler 
pattern has been substituted for the jacket. The 
4th Dragoon Guards are no longer “ Heavies,” but 
“ Mediums,” nor do they represent Ireland in any 
special sense more than the 5th Royal Irish Lancers, 
the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, or the 8th Royal 
Trish Hussars. The “ Union Brigade” at Water- 
loo was composed of the 1st Royal Dragoons (Eng- 
lish), 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys), and the 
6th Inniskillings. The original 5th Dragoons were 
disbanded in 1798, not 1768. The number of 
Dragoon Guard regiments has been for the last 
hundred years, and still is, seven, not six. The 
— classification of the cavalry of the line is as 

llows : thirteen regiments of ‘‘ Mediums,” com- 
prising the seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, 
numbered 1 to 7; five regiments of Lancers, viz., 
the 5th, 9tb, 12th, 16th, and 17th; and the 6th 
Inniskilling Dragoons ; two regiments of “ Heavies,” 
the Ist Royal Dragoons and the 2ad Royal Scots 
Greys; thirteen regiments of “ Light Cavalry,” the 
3rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 10th, llth, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st Hussars. Of these, the 
18th have been Hussars since they were re- 
embodied in 1858, not only since 1861, as stated 

your correspondent Mr. Patrerson. The 
nucleus of the 19th, 20th, and 2lst was formed 
by the European cavalry regiments of the East 
Company, but they are permitted to wear 

the war honours of the old King’s regiments bear- 


ing those numbers. The designation of “ Light 
Dragoon” is no longer used in our service. I 
should add that the whole of these regiments are 
now on the roster for service in India, except the 
Royals and the Greys. F. D. H 


Heracpry : Descent or AnMORIAL BEARINGS 
(7% §, vi. 427, 496; vii. 132, 175, 278, 376, 497). 
—I know little, I may as well say nothing, about 
heraldry myself, but I think the article which Mr. 
Upat, at the last reference, says he cannot find 
must be that in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. vii. 147. 

JoNATHAN BovucuiEr. 

Mepat (7 S. vii. 447, 518).—The medal de- 
scribed by Sicma was struck on the death of 
Charles I. The motto, ‘‘ Successor verus utrius- 
que” (“True successor of both”), alludes to the 
two roses above the head. The same medal has a 
variety in the obverse, namely, the king’s initials 
on the sides of the head, and “Divas Carolus 
Bri. Pius” (“The divine aad pious British 
Charles”). Both are depicted by Pinkerton. 

Constance 

Swallowfield. 


Cans (7" §, vii. 308, 417; viii. 55).—Clan is, I 
suppose, a word of Celtic origin, and originally con- 
fined within Celtic limits. But in all essentials of 
meaning it applied to the borderers as well as to 
the highlandmen. I cannot now trace the term 
from the northern Gael to the Saxon borderer. I 
suspect there was a relatively late transfer of the 
name. A roll made up in 1587 calls the border 
families clannis (‘Scots Acts,’ iii. p. 466), so the 
transfer had been made ere then. Possibly I may 
be allowed to return to this subject—the thing as 
well as the name—some other time. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Bovcarer and Sir Walter Scott have fitly 
answered the initiatory question. 

Gro. 

Glasgow. 


Taomas Warts (7" S. viii. 29).—The late 
courteous and learned Mr. Thomas Watts was 
a self-made man. His father, I believe, was the 

roprietor of a public bath known as the Peerless 

‘ool, near the City Road. A. J. M, 


See short notice in Cooper’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and obituary memoir in Jllustrated Lon- 
don News, Sept. 18, 1869. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


“A cHURCH VERMILION” S. viii. 9).—If I 
may venture to give an opinion and judge Dryden 
as a poet, Ithink that the truereading in thetwo lines 
here quoted is, and must be, “church vermilion,” 
which is in perfect keeping with “saint-like grace,” 
which goes before, and with ‘‘ Moses’ face,” which 
comes after. “Cheek vermilion” would be a 
mere tautology—another expression for “ Moses’ 
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face.” Moreover, “cheek vermilion” would bs 
rather prosaic, but “church vermilion” is much 
more suggestive, gives a more lively idea of the 
thing represented, and ery is the right 
expression to have been by such a poet as 
Dryden. 

Titus Oates had been a Catholic and a Jesuit in 

Holland. Now it is well known that 
Dieu prodigue ses biens 
A ceux qui font vou d’étre siens, 

as says La Fontaine; and the French Pope, Boileau 
Despréaux, who was no profane scoffer, speaks thus 
of a Catholic prelate :— 

La jeunesse en sa fleur brille sur son visage : 

Son menton sur son sien descend @ double étage. 

La déesse en entrant qui voit la nappe mise, 

Admire un si bel ordre et reconnait i’ Eglise. 

* Le Lutrin,’ c. i, 1. 65 et seq. 

The italics are mine. DNaRGEL. 

Paris. 

Joux Dons Scorus (7" §S. vi. 425; vii. 133, 
451; viii. 49).—With reference to Mr. Lovett’s 
note I would point out that as Spagnoletto was 
not born until late in the sixteenth century, his 
— of Duns Scotus, who is supposed to have 

ied at the beginning of the fourteenth, would be 
looked upon with the gravest suspicion by such a 
“ discriminating critic” as Mr. Rico. 
G. F. R. B. 

L. L. K. in his first communication on this subject 
expressed some curiosity as to the present condi- 
tion of the subtle doctor’s tomb. This I am now 
in a position to satisfy. A friend who has recently 
visited the place writes me as follows :— 

“The jingling inscription quoted from the tomb of 

Duns Scotus in the guide-books (even in the latest Bae- 
deker) is non-existent, It perhaps was there once, but 
the original stone exists no more.” 
He adds that in the absence of the sacristan he 
made inquiry of his housekeeper, from whom he 
learned that the original stone, or what remained 
of it, was broken up about fifteen years ago; that 
“the present tomb is a brand new looking affair, 
apparently not much more than fifteen years old, at 
any rate quite modern”; that it is “‘ immediately 
behind the high altar”; and that the inscription is 
as follows :— 


Theologie 
Doctor Subtilis 
Ord. F. F. Minor. 
Obiit anno 1308, 


9, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 

Doppriper’s Eritara (7" viii. 8).—His epi- 
taph at Lisbon I have never seen ; but the con- 
gregation at his own meeting-house at Northampton 


erected a handsome monument to his memory. 
The epitaph (or rather inscription) was drawn up 


J. M. 


by Gilbert West, his friend. It is a long, heavy, 
rambling thing, expressed with all the dulness of 
Nonconformity in the middle of last century, and 
may be read, if anybody thinks it worth the search, 
in Kippis’s ‘Biog. Brit.’ The rest must be an- 
swe by some one who has seen the grave re- 
cently at Lisbon. ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Lorp Truro (7* §. vii. 428, 478; viii. 32),— 
In the epitaph communicated by Masor-Geyerat 
W. H. Sara the of wife 
appears as “Mary Wilemar.” Burke (‘ Peerage,’ 
1886) describes this lady as “ Mary, feat on. of 
Wm. Wileman, Esq., and widow of W. Devaynes, 
Esq.” GUALTERULUS. 


Heratpic (7" §. viii. 8, 28).—In answer to 
F. W. G., the arms of Greene, co. York, are 
Argent, on a cross engrailed gules five crescents of 
the first, a chief azure charged with as — 

A. 


Srone Corrins FILLED wiTH CocKLE-sHELLS 
(7™ §, vii. 507).—May not the presence of cockle 
or other shells in tombs be a survival of an ancient 
custom of which the origin and reason are now 
quite lost sight of? In all the cromlechs which 
have been opened in the Channel Islands, and I 
believe also in those near the sea in Normandy, 
Brittany, and Cornwall, limpet shells have been 
found in great numbers ; and I remember havi 
heard some time ago, from a person who had liv 
many years in Ceylon, that the natives of that 
island did not consider an interment properly per- 
formed until a few sea-shells of a 
had been thrown into the grave. E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


Revetr Suepparp (7* §. viii. 27).—This gentle- 
man was perpetual curate of Willisham, in Suf- 
folk, in 1811, and was presented to the rectory of 
Thwaite, in Suffolk, in 1825. He contributed to 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society and to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and was an acute and 
accurate observer of nature. He died at the Glebe 
House, Wrabness, in Essex, in 1830. 

C. Gotprxe. 

Colchester. 


Battie or Croprepy (7* viii. 48). 
—For an interesting note on the entry in the parish 
register books of Wardington, near Banbury, on 
the ‘ Fight at Cropredy Bridge,’ see ‘N. & Q., 
3S. ii. 5. Is not H. O. N. in error in ascribing 
the painting to A. Cowper, R.A.? I believe I saw 
it on the easel of my old friend Abraham Cooper, 
R.A., who died on December 24, 1868, aged 
eighty-two years. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


“Kise or Arms” or “Kino at Arms” (7* 
S. vii. 448 ; viii. 29)—Mr. Upat has fallen into 
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a slight error in saying that Cussans, Nisbet, and 
Sloane-Evans use the expression King at Arms. I 
find the first authority has King of Arms only, and 
in Sloane-Evans King of Arms occurs several 
times and King at Arms only once. Nisbet 
uses both expressions in his folio work. May I 
supplement Mr. Upat’s list by giving some autho- 
rities referred to at random? The title King of 
Arms is used by Randle Holme, Sylvanus Morgan, 
Segar (both works), Bolton, Phillipot’s Camden, 
Milles, Favine, Ashmole, Anstis, and others ; 
while in more modern times we have Berry, Rob- 
son and Seton, &c. 

King at Arms I can only find in Markham 
and the pedantic Ferne. Mackenzie, in his work 
on the ‘Science of Heraldry,’ p. 7, says, “The 
chief of that Society is called teen King of, or 
at, Arms, with us: Rex Armorum in Latine”; 
then he gives a series of grants of arms by Lyon 
and extracts in which the term King of Arms 

The first King of Arms was Sir William 
and was called in the institution of his 
office “ Jartier Roy d@’Armes des Anglois.” It will 
be thus seen that the preponderance of authority 
is in favour of King of Arms. 
Arraor Vicars. 

Bricut (7" §. vii. 488).—The colla- 
tion of the edition of Bright’s ‘ Treatise of Melan- 
choly,’ printed by Thomas Vautrollier in 1586, is 
as follows: title-page, one leaf; “To the Right 
Worshipful M. Peter Osbourne (The Epistle Dedi- 
catorie),” four leaves; “To his Melancholicke 
Friend: M.,” four leaves ; “The contentes of the 
booke according to the Chapters,” four leaves ; 
“Treatise on Melancholie,” pp. 1-284, in eights 
(the British Museum copy has pp. 33-48 missing) ; 
“ Faults escaped in the printing,” one leaf. This 
should be a previous edition to that printed by 
John Windet in 1586, for the latter has no list of 
errata at the end. The title-page runs :— 

A | Treatise of | Melancholie | containing the Causes 

f, and Reasons of the Strange Effects it worketh 
in our Minds and Bodies: with the Phisicke, Cure, and 
_| Spirituall Consolation for such as have thereto ad- | 
joyned an Afflicted Conscience | The difference betwixt 
it, and Melancholie with Diverse | Philosophicall Dis- 
courses touching Actions, and Af- | fections of Soule, 
Spirit, and Body: the Par- | ticulars whereof are to be 
seene | before the Booke, | By T. Bright, Doctor of Phi- 
sicke, [ Here is the symbol of an anchor with the legend 
“Anchora Spei” round it.] | Imprinted at London by 
= Vautrol- | lier, dwelling in the Black- | Friers. 


De V. Paren-Payrne. 


Consux (7 S. viii. 49).—It seems not unlikely 
that this use of the word has been derived from 
the French. Littré says, ‘‘ Autrefois, juge pris 
parmi les marchands pour connaitre d’affaires com- 
merciales. Un juge consul. Les tribunaux de 


commerce ont remplacé les juges-consuls.” P. 
however, of the title 


remains in the form consul, 


i.¢., “agent chargé de protéger ses nationaux, et 
spécialement les intéréts commerdiaux, en pays 
étranger.” The power of the consuls passed away 
under the emperors of Rome, but the title was re- 
tained, and thus it was easily transferred to officers 
of more limited jurisdiction, as in the south of 
France to municipal authorities called in the north 
échevins. W. E. Bockrey. 


Skeat, s.v., says, “‘Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
from consulere, to consult.” Such commissioned 
persons, indeed, have very often to consult with 
the local authorities about the rights, the claims, 
and the general welfare of their own countrymen. 

DnaRGEL. 

Paris, 

Would the reason be because he is anges 


Barker (7 viii. 8).— 
The annexed extract from the admission-book of 
a College, Cambridge, will meet the points 
raised :— 

“1771. Jul: 3. Gulielmus Barker Daniel Gulielmo 
ortus, natus est apud Camoludunum in Agro Ess: Magis- 
trum Drake scholz apud Felstead moderatorem audivit 
atq. decimo octavo ztatis anno Collegium hoc n 
ingressus est Pensionarius Minor sub Dre Shepherd.” 
His name must have been removed, probably after 
keeping two years of residence, for there is the fol- 
lowing readmission :— 

“1785. Sep, 6, Gulielmus Barker Daniel iterum ad- 
missus est.” 

Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Campion or Enoianp (7™ §. vii. 482).—I 
have so often heard an anecdote corresponding in 
nearly every particular with that related by Sir 
W. asemn of Ledeclune that I venture to ask 
him if he is quite sure that the refractory steed he 
alludes to was the mount of the Iron Duke, and 
not of the champion himself. My father, who 
acted as page to his father, the second Lord 
Kenyon, on the occasion, used always to tell the 
tale in this sense. But there must still be many 
survivors, who were witnesses of the last great 
coronation ceremonial, who could give evidence 
upon the point. Grorce Keyyron. 


Prayers or Lorp Bacon vii. 447).— 
There are three prayers: ‘A Prayer or , 
‘The Student’s Prayer,’ ‘The Writer's Prayer.’ 
The last of these contains an idea of which the 
expression has lately been inquired for as to 
authorship :— 

“ We humbly bezg...... that Thou by our hands, and also 
by the hands of othera, on whom Thou shalt bestow the 
same Spirit, wilt please to convey a largess of new alms 
to the family of mankind.” —‘ Verulamiana,’ by P. L, 
Courtier, London, 1803, pp. 306-314. 

Ep. 
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‘New Dictionary’: ADDENDA ET 
Corricenpa (7" 8. v. 504; vi. 38, 347; vii. 12; 
viii. 4).—Angler. This word is given from Grose 
as “a petty thief.” But a more specific defini- 
tion is to be found in Harman's ‘ Caveat for Com- 
men Cursetors, 1566 or 1567 (N. Sh. S. ed., p. 35), 
cap. iii, “ A Hoker [hooker] or Angglear,” though 
he is not mentioned in Awdeley’s ‘ Fraternitye 
of Vacabondes.’ Dekker, also, in his ‘ Bel-man of 
London,’ 1608, wherein he, in his description of 
the angler, hooks or angles from Harman, says 
that the rod that such use 
“is a staffe of five or six foote in length...... into which 
oneal they put an yron hooke, and with the same doe they 
angle at windowes about midnight; the draught they 
pluck up being apparell, sheetes, coverlets, or whatsoever 
their yron hookes can lay hold of.”—Grosart’s ‘‘ Huth 
Library,” ‘ Dekker,’ vol, ill. pp. 94-5. 

Br. Nicnotson. 


Bortats 1s Westminster Apsey (7 §. vii. 
508).— Dean Stanley, in his ‘ Memorials. of West- 
minster Abbey,’ gives, as might have been expected, 
some interesting particulars as to the burial of the 
Duke of Montpensier. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Acrostic (7" S. vii. 489, 516).—The missing 
light, beginning with L and ending with G, to suit 
ines 
I'm prised as priceless in the world’s wide history, 
Now clothed in light, now veiled in antique mystery, 
is doubtless “Learning.” The acrostic is a very 
one. Srema, 


Perhaps “Learning” may be regarded as an 
answer to the third light of this acrostic. 
Anyig CHARLTON. 


** YOUR WITS ARE GONE WOOL-GATHERING ” (7% 
S. vii. 370; viii. 17, 57).—It seems pretty generally 
agreed ‘‘ that wool-gathering was not very long ago 
& common practice in pastoral districts,” and it may 
be inferred that, if not entirely discontinued, it is 
less general than it used to be. Continuing to 
wonder, after I had sent my former note, how it 
was that I never saw any wool-gatherers now, I went 
to consult a large farmer on the subject, who gave 
me the following explanation. ‘‘ You see, the 
farmers do the sheep so much better than they used 
to do. It’s poor sheep on bad land, where they 
do badly, where the wool comes off. In these days 
we all dip our sheep and ‘ fag-watter ’em,’ and give 
the breeding ‘yows’ cotton cake to warm ’em 
when they are on the ‘tonnups,’ and attend to 
them altogether better than they used to do years 
ago, when they were often eaten half to death with 
fagsand vermin. It’s‘ bad doins’ make the sheep 
lose their wool. In a fair you will see the jobbers 
make right for the pens of sheep where their wool 
is smooth and bright, shed down the back, and 
hanging as straight as if it had been combed. 


There could not be much wool gathered in the 
fields where such came from, I ’ll bet a guinea,” 
Does not ©, C. B. think that if the “ substantial 
farmers ” of his acquaintance were to “stub” the 
acres of gorse-bushes, and chop down the hed 
ran wild, they would be much better employed 
than in gathering odd bits of wool off the bushes, 
which surely all men of right feeling would leave 
for the poor, the same as they leave the gleanings 
of the corn? Such conduct is worse than “ beggarly”; 
it is mean and despicable. These persons are worse 
than Tennyson’s Northern farmer (that is, a farmer 
of the northern part of Lincolnshire), for he did 
‘stub Thornaby Waste.” ‘‘ Substantial farmers” 
who acted so in this part would probably be hooted, 
Neither have I heard of any of our cottagers or 
“substantial farmers” “procuring wool for spinning 
into blankets.” We are a less frugal and ap- 
parently a less clever — than we might be. 
As the ‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain’ has been 
referred to, we will take that tract for an authority 
as to the “ beggarliness ” of wool-gathering. While 
“ Mr. Johnson ” is talking to the shepherd, a little 
girl runs up with an apronful of wool. This 
leads to a conversation, in which the shepherd 
explains that his children who are “too young” to 
work wander over the hills to pick up the wool. 
Afterwards the girls, when they are six years old, 
“ can first get a halfpenny and then a penny a day 
by knitting. The boys who are too little to do 
hard work get a trifle by keeping the birds off the 
corn; for this the farmers will give them a penny 
or twopence...... When the season of crow-keeping 
is over, then they glean or pick stones.” From 
the above extract it will be seen that even a penny 
a day for bird-tenting or stone-picking was pre- 
ferred to wool-gathering, which was thought s0 
remarkable an employment that the authoress a) 
pends this note : “ This piece of frugal industry is 
not imaginary, but a real fact, as is the character of 
the Shepherd.” I think this amply supports my 
statement, which C. C. B. so positively contradicts. 
To sum up, it appears that wool-gathering was 
an employment not “‘ beggarly,” but so poor and 
unremunerative that well-wishers of their species 
could not help feeling pity for those who had no 
better employment. They had to wander through 
many fields painfully to pick from the thorns 
small scraps of wool torn from sheep generally poor 
and lousy. So when it is said of one that his 
“wits are gone wool-gathering,” I understand by 
it that his mind is wandering, and wandering 
where it is not likely to find anything of value. 
Perhaps some other may think it means that “ his 
mind is wandering in fields which will yield rich 
rewards.” In that case we hold different opinions ; 
that is all. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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twenty years. I knew an old woman called Mar- 
garet Richards, who lived at Northorpe, near 
Kirton in Lindsey, who had permission from the 
neighbouring farmers to gather wool from the 
hedges. This wool she spun into “ mop-yarn,” 
which she sold to the wives of the cottagers and 
farmers. Several manor-court rolls that I have 
seen indicate that this practice was common in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is, no 
doubt, really of immemorial antiquity. 
Epwarp 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“THREE BLUE BEANS IN A BLUE BLADDER” (7*> 
8. viii. 48).—Instances of this have been given at 
3" S. v. 297, 385, 444, to which I may add the 
following: “His bones rattle in his skin like 
beans tossed in a bladder” (Massinger’s ‘ Picture,’ 
IV. ii.) ; “ Three blue beans in one blue bladder ” 
(Prior’s ‘ Alma,’ ed. 1718, p. 320). W.C. B. 


Mr. Vincent's query suggests another. How 
has “blue beans” come to be commonly used 
as a slang simile indicative of vigour, rapidity, 
intensity, E.g., ‘‘ It’s raining like blue 
beans,” “ He scooted [ran off] like blue beans.” 

GUALTERULUS. 


“Or 1LK” (7S. viii. 25).—Perhaps the 
following letter, copied from the Edinburgh Evening 
News of July 16 will be acceptable. It was 
written in reply to your correspondent’s note on 
the subject :— 

“Lowlander writes: The writer of the paragraph 
on this phrase quoted in last night’s News, while correct- 
ing others, is himself in need of correction. He is quite 
correct in his definition that it means ‘of a place bear- 
ing a similar name,’ but the two examples he gives, 
being both the styles of Highland chiefs, do not fulfil 
his condition, There is no such place as ‘Grant’ or 
‘MacLeod.’ There is, indeed, ‘ Castle Grant,’ but this 
is merely the chief's residence. The proper style of a 
Highland chief is not ‘of that ilk,’ but the clan surname 
with the prefix ‘The,’ exactly the same as the Irish 
chiefe—for example, MacLeod’ (MacLeod of Dun- 
vegan), ‘The Chisholm ’ (of Erchless) ; just as the Irish 
‘The U'Donoghue,’‘ The O'Connor Don.’ The territory 
of the clans also was not known by the clan name as a 
em but was called their * country,’ such as ‘ The 

gregors’ country,’ which included Glenlyon, Glen- 
strae, Glengyle, &c, all the district inhabited by the 
clan, and not merely the private patrimony of the chief ; 
but it was never called ‘ Macgregor,’ as if this were the 
name of this portion of the kingdom. This mode of 
designating the Highland families is entirely a modern 
maccuracy, the only deviation from the foregoing prac- 
tice being the case of a patronymic from some great 
ancestor, such as Maccallum More among the Campbells, 
or of a disputed succession to the chiefship, as Lochiel 
and Fassifern among the Camerons The fact is, as the 
words show, ‘of that ilx’ is peculiarly a Lowland Scottish 
hrase, pertaining only to some of the oldest of Lowland 
jouses, who in some cases took their name from their 
lands, and in others gave the name they had previously 
borne to their lands on settling in Scotland before the 
use of surnames was at all fixed—Anstruther of that 


field—and others. The third instance in the paragraph 
quoted is a proof of Scott’s accuracy in detail, for an old 
friend, the Baron, was a Lowlander, whose ancester 
gave his name to his lands; but another character in 
the same wo:k more completely refutes the writer referred 
to. Fergus MacIvor would, according to modern Scots- 
men, be called Maclvor of Maclvor, but Scott knew the 
history of his country better, for, as if prophetically fore- 
seeing this heresy, he tells us that Fergus had two de- 
signations, Vich Ian Vor among his Highland neighbours 
and his clansmen, and Glenquoich among the Lowland 
gentry and farmers whom he plundered ; but Sir Walter 
would never have dreamed of calling him Maclvor of 
that ilk, Perhaps, as a minor matter of Scottish history, 
the above may not be uninteresting when everything 
about ‘ oor ain countree ’ is receiving more or less atten- 


tion.” 
E. F. Herpmay. 
Berwick-on-T weed. 


Otiver Cromweti’s Prayer (7 §. viii. 46).— 
This is not a prayer in any sense or of any kind. 
But let that pass. L. L. K. has not remembered 
Burns’s version of it, which he calls 

The Selkirk Grace. 
Some hae meat and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 

Apropos of graces, I was once in the vice-chair 
at a village cricket dinner, after the end whereof 
my principal spake on this wise, ‘‘ Mr. Robinson, 
we must thank you for our dinner—and God too. 
God be praised.” C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

[G. L. G., Mr. Aurrep Watuis, and the Rev, R. M. 
Spxznce oblige with the same information. | 


LipvELt AnD Scorr’s ‘ Lexicon’ (7" §. vii. 427, 
476 ; viii. 15).—The “ figment” pun can hardly, I 
think, have been unintentional, for though found 
in the fourth (1855), fifth (1864), and sixth (1869) 
editions, it is not in the third (1849), in which 
“invention” appears, where “figment” must 
have been substituted for it afterwards, of malice 
prepense. 


Minster (7" §. viii. 65).—I have never been 
able to make out why so many churches and places, 
not being sites of conventual establishments, 
should bear the name of “minster.” Yet I have 
usually found on examination that they were 
situated on monastic or quasi-monastic estates. 
Thus, Beaminster was an appanage of the cathedral 
chapter of Salisbury ; Sturminster, in the same 
county, belonged to the abbey of Glastonbury; and 
Lytchett Minster to Sturminster Marshall. Yet- 
minster (? Gateminster) and Charminster, both in 
Dorset, were also attached to the Cathedral of 
Sarum. Warminster (? on the Were) was in like 
manner a Sarum possession, although there is a 
faint tradition of a monastic establishment here. 
Bedminster and Ilminster were possessions of the 


ilk, and of Anstruther—Blane of that ilk, and of Blane- 


Abbey of Bristol ; but the origin of Kidderminster 
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and Upminster I cannot discover. Wimborne 
Minster was originally monastic, but afterwards 
collegiate ; and Leominster the seat of a priory 
founded by an Earl of Arundel in Norman times. 
t seems that when the word “ minster” is used it 
points at least to a monastic origin. 

J. Maske. 


Avrtsor or Boox (7* S. viii. 68).—‘ Milleniam 
Hall’ was written by Mrs. Sarah Scott, sister of 
the famous “blue - stocking,” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu. The first edition, of which your corre- 

t transcribes the title, was published in 
1762. Ina copy of the second edition (1764), in 
the British Museum, Horace Walpole has written 
the following note :— 

“This book was written by Lady Bab Montagu (the 
sister of George Montagu Dunk, Earl of Hallifax) and 
Mrs, Scott, daughter of Matthew Robinson, Esq., and 
wife of George Scott, Esq.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether Lady Barbara 
Montagu had much: share in the authorship. 
Among other books written by Mrs. Scott are 
*The Life of Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigné’ (pub- 
lished anonymously) and ‘The History of Gus- 
tavus Ericson (published under the pseudonym of 
“ Henry Augustus Raymond, Esq.”). 

Epwarp M, Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

* Millenium Hall’ is ascribed by Watt (‘ Bibl. 
Brit.,’ ii. 840c) to Mrs. Scott, widow of George 
Lewis Scott, and sister to the late Mrs. Montagu. 
A second edition appeared in 1764, 12mo. Watts 

uotes only the first words of the title, viz, “A 
Description of Millenium Hall.” 
W. E. 


Torwips vii. 445; viii. 74)—They are 
mentioned by an author of earlier date than any 
of the writers quoted by your correspondents. In 
*The Castel of Helth,’ 1541, fol. xxviii b, Elyot 
says, “ Turnepes beinge welle boyled in water, and 
after with fatted fleshe, norisheth moch.” 

J. Dixon. 


To Rive Bopxin (7* §S. viii. 27, 76).—Since 
sending you the above query my good friend Dr. 
T. N. Brushfield, of Budleigh Salterton, has 
favoured me with a large number of references, 
ae me all the information needed on this point. 

thank Pror. Sxear for his reference to Dr. 
Maurray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ which I ought to have con- 
sulted before making the inquiry. My chief 
reason for putting the question, however, was to 
ascertain if the phrase was general, or confined to 
the Western Counties. W. H. K. Wricar. 

Plymouth, 


Szconp Dragoons (Rorat Scots Greys) (7" 
8. vii. 307; viii. 34, '77).—In the summer of 1835 
@ life-size oil painting, called ‘The Fight for the 
Standard,’ was on view at a shop in Regent Street, 


a few doors south of New Burli Street. It 
represented the struggle between t Ewart 
and the French Lancer for the eagle and flag of 
the 45th French Regiment of the line at the 
moment when the latter received “the cut from 
the chin upwards which went through his teeth.” 
The sergeant was in attendance daily to answer 
any questions which might be put to him on the 
subject. He was then a hale man, about fifty years 
old, and had with him the famous sword he used 
at Waterloo, which appeared to me to be a most 
clumsily made and ill-balanced weapon. As your 
columns state where the eagle, flag, and sword are 
now to be seen, perhaps some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ can ti where the above-mentioned 
inting is, and who was the painter. 
Georce J. T. Merny. 
35, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 


Croster (7" S. viii. 47).— The difference between 
a crosier and a pastoral staff, how carried, and the 
instances wherein the crook is bent inwards, as 
also outwards, have been fully discussed in ‘N.& 
1* S. ii, 248, 313, 412, 523; 24 S, vii. 107, 178; 
3° §. viii. 328 ; x. 356, 434; xi. 192; 5™ §. iv, 
86. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Tates’ §, vi. 506 ; vii. 114, 214, 
373, 511).—I am very much obliged to Mr. C. A. 
Warp for his kindly mention of myself (p. 373), 
which I will not deny pleased me moth, as I 
emphatically hold, with Sydney Smith, that “praise 
is the best diet for us all.” I think, however, that 
both Mr. Warp and Atpna have not quite caught 
the drift of my note on Crabbe’s ‘ Learned Boy’ 
(p. 214). Although I disapprove of corporal 
punishment unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances, and even then it should be employed very 
cautiously, still my article referred to a special case 
of outrageous assault—I can call it nothing less— 
committed by a father on his son not in a fit of 
overmastering passion, but deliberately and with 
forethought. Might I ask Mr. Warp and ALPHA 
to carefully read the poem above mentioned, and I 
am sure that, whatever may be their views of cor- 
poral punishment generally, they will agree with 
me that such a tremendous thrashing as the poet 
(without disapproval) describes would be totally 
unjustifiable under any circumstances whatever. 
Although I think the ‘ Learned Boy’ is discredit- 
able to the poet, I wish to be just to Crabbe, and 
it is only fair to admit that poetry which had 
great charm for Sir Walter Scott must have con- 
siderable merits of its own (I hope Scott did not 
embrace the ‘Learned Boy’ in his admiration !). 
It is quite curious to observe how frequently in 
the ‘ Waverley Novels’ Scott quotes Crabbe ; and 
when he was dying he got Lockhart to read 
Crabbe to him. Crabbe also, much to his credit, 
took the ‘Rejected Addresses’ parody good- 
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homouredly enough. Would that Crabbe had 
given us more lines like the pretty description of 
the disappearance of the fairies, &c., in ‘The 
Library’ (571-582), quoted by Scott in ‘The 
Pirate,’ motto to chap. xxi.; but admirers of 
Crabbe must allow that this is a “‘ purple patch” 
such as one does not often meet with in the poet. 
AsI have spoken somewhat severely of Crabbe’s 
ethics as exhibited in his unhappy ‘ Learned Boy,’ 
let me say, on the other hand, that his poem 
entitled ‘The Confidant’ contains an excellent 
moral, I also owe Crabbe a debt of gratitude for 
the amusing story told of him in Lockhart’s ‘ Life 
of Scott,’ under the date August 15, 1822. 

With regard to Solomon, may I remind Mr. 
Warp and Atpua that Solomon, at all events in 
his own person, approved of seven hundredfold 
matrimony /—but I do not suppose that either of 
your correspondents would quote Solomon in sup- 
port of the lawfulness of such polgamy extra- 
ordinary! If then, as would be universally allowed, 
Solomon was wrong on such an important subject 
as marriage, why should he necessarily have been 
right on the subject of chastisement ? 

JoNATHAN Bovcaier. 


Heratpic: Gurwoop Famity Crest (7 §, 
viii. 28).—Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ (1878) gives 
two crests as belonging to the Gurwood family. 
(1) A unicorn’s head issuant ; (2) Out of a mural 
coronet a castle ruined in the centre, and there- 
from an arm in armour embowed, holding a scimi- 
tar, all proper. This latter savours more of a 
military character, and may be the crest of which 
Mr. Wepewoon is in search. J. S. Upan 

Inner Temple. 


‘Sussex Arca ®o.ocicat Cottections’ (7* 
vil. 419 ; viii. 38).—I think the writer on iron fire- 
backs in the ‘S. A. C.,’ the Rev. R. F. Whisteler, is 
correct in his conjecture that the subject repre- 
sented is St. Michael overcoming the dragon. In 
favour of Mr. Mansnatt’s theory, it is true the 
other two backs having a similar border are mytho- 
logical subjects ; but if the carver of the rude pat- 
terns for these backs bad intended this one for 
Hercules, he would surely have been represented 
with a club, not with a sword. The proportions of 
the figure also are too small for the brawny god. 
It may be said these founders were far too ignorant 
to discriminate on such a subject, but I am inclined 
to think some of these ironmasters were fairly well 
informed. I have the original will of one of them, 
the writing and signatures of a person evidently of 
some education. We learn also from the diary of 
Thomas Turner (‘S. A. C.,’ vol. ii. p. 188), a man 
who resided among these ironworks all his life, 
reading, among other books, Homer's ‘ Odyssey,’ 
Telemachus,’&c., and possiblya heathen mythology 
may have been found in his library. Doubtless 
these books circulated among his neighbours, 


I have seen a good many of these backs, all being 
what are termed open sand castings, in many cases 
the ornamental portions and mouldings of these 
patterns being separate, and pressed into the sand 
according to the taste of the moulder. We find 
also on some of these backs the first two figures 
of the date cast on, the two which should denote 
the year missing, showing they were either loosely 
tacked on or pressed into the mould after the pat- 
tern had been removed. Unfortunately a great 
number of these old castings have been made off 
with by the local founders during the last fifty 
years, although they dislike the iron, as it runs 
sluggish, being made with charcoal. 

Jas. B. Morris, 

Eastbourne. 


Erymo.tocy or Paienton S. vii. 509; viii. 
58).—Why does not somebody write a grammar 
of British place-names? Is it because of its re- 
quirements? All that is needed is a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of seven or eight languages and a 
half hundred or so of dialects, a grasp of general 
principles and particular instances of the word 
changes in each language and dialect, and a wide 
acquaintance with early, earlier, and earliest 
records. These accomplishments are so common ! 
Hence our present glorious scientific accuracy in 
place-name etymology. We are a good many 
degrees above grammar. Mr. Lywn sins in the 
best of company. But I would venture to assert 
that in the vast majority of cases you do not find 
a Celtic first syllable and an English second, or 
vice versa. Welsh pain and English tun would 
never combine. The general rule stated has many 
exceptions, but Paignton is not one of them. 
When you find an etymology, only half reasonable, 
in two languages, strike it out. 


Glasgow. 

Pror. Sxear’s interpretation of this word com- 
mends itself to acceptance as soon as it is brought 
forward. Next time I see the vicar of that town 
I will inform him that he presides over a nominally 
pagan town, which I think will be at least as good 
a joke as Pror. Sxeat's pleasantry about the 
greater probability of villagers than flowers build- 
ing a town (or making an enclosure). I remember 
once being at a place in French Flanders called 
Rosenthal ; it appeared evident that the name 
arose from the abundance of the flowers, but it 
did not occur to me that that implied that the 
valley was made by the roses. 

It is difficult to see why Sin H. Maxwett 
should speak of my suggestion (made with all 
diffidence) as an “ assertion.” W. T. Lyxvy. 

Blackheath, 


This name must have been in place before 
William I. Paignton was already in the hands of 
Bishop Leofric on the day when King Edward 


Gro. Nertson. 
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was alive and dead. It appears in the Exeter 

Domesday as “Peintona.” In the reposted Ex- 

chequer D. it is “ Peintone.” It may have been 

among the alienated lands which Leofric reclaimed 

for his see. Tuomas 
Wynfrid, Clevedon. 


(7 §. viii. 67).— aeas was the name of 
the man whom St. Peter healed at Lydda (Acts ix. 
33), not St. Paul at Lystra. There is no authority 
for the name in the latter case, and we can only sup- 
pose Calmet’s memory played hima trick. Itis very 
easy to make small blunders between the two saints. 
When I was ordained deacon, four candidates out 
of the six of us (I was not one of them) stated that 
St. Paul, instead of St. Peter, lodged with Simon 
the tanner at Joppa. Dean Howson of Chester, 
who was examining us, was very worth about it. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

(Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Sr. Sem (7" S, vii. 205, 333, 415, 477). —Mr. 
Wepewoop at p. 415 cites Annan as a family name 
taken from a river. I think not. It is from the 
town. De Anandia and De Anand could not have 
come from the Annan water. In the year 1220 
there was a man who rejoiced in the name of 
** Haugh Hoppoverhumbr ” (‘ Crown Pleas,’ Selden 
Society, Plea No. 189). Geo. Neitson. 


Saneatre (7™ S. vii. 345; viii. 33).—Surely 
Sir Hersert Maxwe t does not mean that “the 
Brocas” at Eton takes its name from “ Brockhurst, 
the badger’s thicket”! “The Brocas” of to-day 
formed part of the property in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor owned by Sir John de Brocas, 
Master of the Horse to Eiward IIL, and by his 
descendants for seven generations, who were all 
Hereditary Masters of the Buckhounds. This 
property was sold by William Brocas in 1499 to 
Sir Reginald Bray. The De Brocas family was 
of Gascon origin, and many of them were dis- 
tinguished men. They continued in Hants at 
Beaurepaire till 1861, when Bernard Brocas, the 
last male descendant, died. 

Constance Rossz.. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


As with sandwiches, so Sangatte is named “ from 
the sand which is there”; it is a land of dunes, the 
drift sand blown up and around. Gatte, like gate 
in Ramsgate, Margate, &c.; the term gate, for a 
level opening, being distinct from stairs, which 
indicate a steep ascent, as Eschelles from Scala. 

A. H. 


‘Tae Boox or Betts’ (7 S. viii. 29).—This 
should be ‘The Book of Kells.’ “The Irish 
Charters in the Book of Kells, with a Translation 
and Notes by John O'Donovan, LL.D.,” the tenth 
article in the Miscellany of the Irish Archeological 


Society, vol. i., may contain information upon the 
points required. W. E. Bocxuey. 


Berupnace (7* §. viii. 47).—The old-fashioned 
pronunciation of Scriptural names was to Anglicize 
them as much as possible, of which Mr. Txw gives 
an instance : the more modern style is to give them 
what is supposed to be the original sound. As 
usual, the middle course is the best. If there is any 
rule to be laid down, it would seem to be that the 
number of syllables is not to be diminished. Thus 
no one now reads of the wilderness of Cades, or the 
gainsaying of Core, in one syllable; I do, however, 
know obstinate people who persist in saying that 
“ Fine-ease” stood up and prayed. In the same 
way it appears wrong to reduce Bethphage to two 
syllables. But names which have been adopted 
into the English tongue should keep the English 
sound; thus, perhaps David, and certainly Jacob 
and Joseph, should have their usual pronunciation. 
However, the ford Jabbok with a hard J I never 
could stand, and this, not being very English, I 
think we may sound with a Y, as Tennyson prints 
it in his poem ‘ To ——.’ 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


In Scottish pulpits this name is usually pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable, although the trisyllabic 
pronunciation is occasionally heard. The latter, 
however, is grouped by the laity with Déuterdud my, 
Alexandria, and quadrasyllabic Magdalene as dis- 
tinctly pedantic and objectionable. 


Tuomas 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


The word is to be found in Matt. xxi. 1. In the 
“ Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names,” at the 
end of the Holy Bible, Oxford (“‘ Oxford Facsimile 
Series,” No. 5), no date, the pronunciation and the 
meaning are given thus, “ Beth’-fa-jee, house of un- 
ripe figs.” In the pronouncing vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture proper names at the end of Webster's un- 
abridged ‘ Dictionary’ it is given thus, Beth’-pha-gé. 
For the pronunciation of the consonant g in this 
word see “ Remarks and Rules,” No. 6, at the head 
of the said vocabulary. DyarceL. 

Paris. 


In his ‘Key to the Pronunciation of Proper 
Names,’ London, 1818, Walker gives Beth-fa-je 
as the correct form, adding in a note, “ This word 
is generally pronounced by the illiterate in two 
syllables, and without the second h, as if written 
Beth-page. Keble may have intended the final ¢ 
to be elided as coming before ‘height.’” In 
Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Bible’ the accent is placed on 
the first syllable, as in Beth’-any, Beth’-lehem, and 
the name is evidently intended to be pronounced 
as a trisyllable, as it is generally. 

W. E. 


Middleton Cheney. 
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Avrnors or Quotations Wantep (7" viii. 
89).— 

A wandering witch-note of the distant spell ; 

And now ’tis silent all! Enchantress, fare thee well! 
Concluding lines of ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ canto vi. ad 


fim. M. A. M. Jessopp. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Ministry of the Christian Church, By Charles Gore. 
(Rivingtons.) 

We are here in the borderland between history and 
theology. It is a territory in which he that wanders 
must look warily to his steps. Mr, Gore has done so. 
A reader must be very sensitive who takes offence at 
any single passage in the volume before us, Yet Mr. 
Gore is a man of strong opinions, and does not sbrink 
from their expression. There are few subjects relating 
to ecclesiastical history around which controversy has 
more persistently clung than the question, What was 
the outward polity of the early Christian Church? 
When she emerges into the light of day it is conceded 
by all that she had become hierarchical, but in that 
early period during which written records are so scanty, 
and what we have are capable of such various interpreta- 
tions, there is much room for controversy. One school 
maintains that the various orders with which we are 
familiar were evolved gradually ; another holds that they 
existed from the apostolic times. To this latter class 
Mr. Gore belongs. We shall not take upon ourselves 
to eay whether he has proved his case or not; but no 
one can read his pages without becoming assured that he 
is a thorough master of the subject, and that he has sub- 
mitted every scrap of early testimony to diligent scrutiny. 
We know no book of Church history which gives the im- 
pression of having greater care bestowed upon it. It 
may well be, as not a few contend, that the records of the 
first two and a half centuries are too scanty, and “ the 
discipline of the secret” too well kept in the face of 
a heathen and hostile world for us ever to be able to 
make out from the documents themselves what was the 
outward organization of the Church during its years of 
infancy; it is well, however, that the hierarchical view 
should be stated with fulness and care by one who is so 
well master of the subject. 


a + Writers.—Life of Crabbe. By T, E. Kebbel, M.A, 
tt. 

Propte do not read Crabbe now, and yet most of what 
he wrote is well worth reading, and is up to a certain 
standard of excellence. He was one of those men who, 
if they never rise to any great height, never sink into 
twaddle, Like most of the other writers in this series, 
Crabbe’s life has been told at greater length and with 
far more detail than was possible in the limited space to 
which Mr. Kebbel was obliged to restrict himself. It 
has evidently been a labour of love with him, but we do 
not think it will ever become a very popular book. Crabbe 
does not interest the reading public of to-day in the way 
that Rossetti, Darwin, or Shelley do. Where their lives 
in this series are asked for a dozen times at Mudie’s or 
Smith’s the volume before us will not be once inquired 
for ; nevertheless, it will be well for all cultured persons 
to get it, unless they have already studied the life of the 
poet by his son. 


Amid Devonia’s Alps. By William Croising. (Plymou 
W. H. Luke; Bahia, Marsh Co.) 
Mn, Crorstne, whose ‘ Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor’ is 
known to many of our readers, has published a 


readable and valuable account of wanderings and re- 
searches on Dartmoor, which we heartily commend to all 
who are familiar with that “ happy hunting-ground of 
the antiquary and the lover of nature,” or who seek an 
acquaintance with its beauties and treasures, 


Manual Francais-Anglais de Termes et Locutions de 
Marine. Par Alfred Legrand. (Paris, Mesnil-Dra- 
mard et Cie.) 

TxHoveH written to serve a technical purpose for the 
usage of candidates at the Ecole Navale and similar 
institutions, this work may be commended to philologists 
generally. It is an all-important supplement to diction- 
aries, and not a few of our contributors will be glad to 
possess it. It is pleasing to see a passage from Nelson 
affixed as motto to a French naval work. Prof. Legrand 
is a well-known scholar, and, among other claims on 
attention, is a welcome contributor to our columns. 


Pror. R. Y. TyRREx1, in the Fortnightly, is very severe 
upon the recent utterance of Mr. Browning concerning 
Fitzgerald. Mlle. de Bovet supplies a very interesting 
account of ‘Gounod’s Views on Art and Artists.’ Mr, 
Walter Pater on ‘Giordano Bruno’ and Mr. W. L. Court- 
ney on ‘ Roger Bacon’ both merit study,and Mr, Oswald 
Crawfurd ventures on a defence of ‘ Portuguese Bull-fight- 
ing.’ On the whole, the most interesting articles in the 
Fortnightly are political, and as such outside our province, 
—In an excellent number of the Nineteenth Century, 
Dr. Burney Yeo’s paper on ‘Change of Air’ is of most 
general interest. Lord Ribblesdale deals with ‘ The Art 
of Conversation,’ but can scarcely be said to leave the 
subject much advanced. In title, at least, Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood’s paper on ‘ Wool Gathering’ interests readers 
of ‘N.& Q.’ Mr. F. Harrison describes the conversation 
at ‘A Breakfast Party in Paris.’ Mr. Gladstone writes 
on ‘ Phenician Affinities of Ithaca,’ and Lord Brabourne 
writes on Mr. Gladstone. Sir Joseph Fayrer has an 
important contribution on ‘The Deadly Wild Beasts of 
India,’ and Mr. Lord writes on Ibsen.—Mr. Clifford 
Harrison, in Murray's, deals, in a second part, with the 
‘Art of Recitation,’ An art of recitation there may be, 
but the ordinary practice has little connexion with it, 
The first part of ‘A Reindeer Journey in Arctic Rus- 
sia’ is a pleasing record. Mr, Acworth begins some 
papers on ‘Scotch Railways.’—Mr, W. E. Axon, in the 
Gentleman's, writes on D’ israeli the novelist, not to be 
confounded with his son. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald gives 
the history of ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ Mr. W. H. Patter- 
son sends a ‘Log-Book’; and Mr, H. Schiitz Wilson 
writes on the ‘ Henri Trois’ of Dumas.—In the New 
Review Mr. Lang bas a characteristic and valuable paper 
on ‘ Mythology and the Old Testament.’ The Lord 
Chief Justice supplies a second part of his notice of 
Matthew Arnold; and ‘ Talk and Talkers of To-day’ is 
agreeably concluded.—A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Balfour is given in Tinsley's—The Cornhill has a re- 
markable paper on ‘ Curiosities of Leperdom,’ and an 
appeal in ‘The Duddon Vale as It Is and Is To Be,’— 
* The National Sport in Virginia,’ otherwise coon hunt- 
ing, finds an animated depicter in Longman’s. ‘ Sbrews,’ 
discussed by Mr. Aubyn Battye, are field mice, and not 
relatives of the fair Katharine.— The English Jilustrated 
reproduces ‘ The Card Players,’ attributed to Nicholas 
Maas; has a good account of ‘Out-Door Paris,’ and 
other articles, mostly illustrated by Mr. Archibald Forbes 
and Mr, Whitworth Wallace, Mr. Charles Dickens, Jun., 
supplies some pleasing letters written by his father in his 
editorial capacity.—In the miscellaneous contributions 
to All the Year Round are included ‘ Tree Superstitions’ 
and ‘ Society in Italy Fifty Years Ago.’.—A good number 
of the Century opens with a fine portrait of Lord Tenny- 
son. The sketches of English life in this magazine have 
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always a charm of their own, and the description of a river 
trip from Oxford to Richmond, called ‘The Stream of 
Pleasure,’ is delightful. Very different in character, 
bat no less interesting, are the wy | American articles, 
* Afternoon at a Ranch’ and ‘ The Poison of Serpents,’ 
which follow. ‘State Criminals at the Kara Mines’ 
continues the admirable series of pictures of Russian 
convict life which are a distinguishing feature of the 
Century. The whole is of high value.—In Macmillan's 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth describes Macedonia, and Mr. J. C. 
Bailey writes with judgment and taste on ‘ William 
Cowper. ‘ Hippolytus Veiled’ is a characteristic article 
of Mr. Walter Pater.—In the Temple Bar ‘ Garrick and 
the Shakespeare Revival ’ supplies an t of a por- 
tion of Garrick’s life concerning which information is 
not easily obtainable, It is, however, not trustworthy in 
statement. Garrick was not born February 20, 1716, in 
Hereford, nor is it certain that Nell Gwyn was born 
at Hereford. Garrick did not play in Ipswich Aboun in 
‘Oroonoko,’ nor was his first appearance before a Lon- 
don audience such as is stated. ‘Apropos of Samuel 
Rogers’ is another paper in the usual style of Temple 
Bar. ‘A Collector’s Dream’ is not unlike some of M. 
Uzanne’s contributions to Ze Livre—To the Newbery 
House Magazine the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould supplies the 
first part of ‘Recent Discoveries in Christian Archso- 
logy in Rome.’ ‘The Bishop’s Bible’ is a strange title 
for a story by Mr. D. Christie Murray and Mr. H. 
Herman. 


Amone Messrs, Casséll’s publications, the 

dic Dictionary still occupies a foremost place, 
Part LXVII. begins with “Shipping” and ends with 
“Slipknot.” The words treated are principally Anglo- 
Saxon, as “Shipwreck,” “Shoe,” “Shop,’’ “Shore,” 
“Shoot,” “Shovel,” &c., but under words such as 
“Sikh” and “ Signature ” the encyclopedic character of 
the whole is shown.—Part LV. of Our Own Country 
depicts Bath, the Trent from Stone to Burton, and Lan- 
caster and the coast of Morecambe Bay. A full-page 
illustration of Beaudesert is supplied, and there are also 
views of Ingestre and of Burton Abbey.—Old and New 
London, Part XXIII., proceeds from Ely House and 
Chapel to Gray's Inn. e now departed Middle Row, 
Holborn, is, of course, depicted, There is an antiquarian 
picture of drawing the State Lottery in the Guildhall, 
some old houses in Holborn, my bes existing, are 
presented, and there are views of Leather Lane, Bar- 
nard’s Inn, and Gray's Inn Garden.—In Shakespeare, 
Part XLIII., ‘Coriolanus’ is concluded. After reject- 
ing ‘ Titus Andronicus’ as not being oy Shakspeare, the 
editors give two acts of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ with good 
illustrations of Romeo when he first sees Juliet and of 
the Nurse and Peter.— Picturesque Australasia, Part X., 
opens with a picture of what is known as the Town Belt, 
Dunedin. Newcastle follows, and there is a striking pic- 
ture of a bush track, Murrurundi. Asa volume is com- 
pleted, a map, &c., are issued. Naumann’s History of 
Music, Part X VIL.,isprincipally occupied with the Tuscan 
school and the musical drama, and begins ‘ Lotti and the 
Masters of the Catholic Restoration.’ A facsimile of 
Schubert and a picture of the interior of the Sistine 
Chapel are among the illustrations.—Célebrities of the 
Century, Part VIL., gives lives of Mary Ann Evans (under 
“ George Eliot’), of Elliston, Emin Pasha, Erckmann- 
Chatrian, Sir William Fairbairn, and many men and 
women of note.— Woman's World has a striking portrait 
¢ Madame Talben and a good variety of general con- 

nts. 


Tue Scottish Art Review once more claims and 
attention, both for the value of its designs and "Of its 
letterpress, 


Wira No. 25 of the Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) a new 
volume is begun. The paper on ‘ Ornamental 
Binding of the Fifteenth Century’ is important, and ig 
well illustrated. The facsimiles of binding are of sus. 
tained interest. 

Pant LXIX. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies deals with 
prose travesties. 

Messrs. Grorce Rovritepee & Sons have added to 
“ Morley’s Universal Lib ” avery cheap and useful 
edition of Sheridan's ‘ Plays. 


Pror, writes concerning the MSS, of Scott's 
poems :—“I venture to appeal through you to the cour- 
tesy of the owners of certain of the MSS, of Sir Walter 
Scott's poems. Mesers, A. & C. Black, who represent 
Scott’s original publishers, are desirous, as a matter of 
we pride, of issuing a complete revision of 

ockhart’s edition of the poems, and have asked me to 
collaborate with them in the preparation of it. Seeing 
that doubts have been cast on the accuracy of the re- 
ceived text, I am anxious, as one means of making the 
text as correct as possible, to collate it with the original 
MSS. Some of these are in the possession of the family 
at Abbotsford, and to them I have kindly been promised 
access. But Messrs. Black, though they have taken a 
great deal of trouble, have failed to trace the present 
ownership of the MSS. of ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ ‘ Don 
Roderick,’ and ‘ Auchindrane.’ Can any of your readers 
help us? All that I want is access to the MSS, for the 
purposes of collation; I would rather not take the re- 
sponsibility of borrowing them.” 

By the death of Mr. William Ralstom Sheddon Ral- 
ston, of which we hear with regret, ‘ N. & Q.’ loses an 
occasional contributor. In connexion with Russian folk- 
lore Mr. Ralston was an authority. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and his demise, which took place in 
his sixty-second year, is a loss to literature. 


Poatices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

T. S. (‘ Future Rewards and Punishments believed by 
the Ancients,’ 1742)—By J. Tillard, 

Evan.—This method of spelling is correct. 

J. J, Leapam (“ Mestelyn”).—Look under meslin or 
maslin—=a mixed corn crop. 

J. W. Autison (“ Keeners”).—Hired Irish singing 
mourners. See ‘ Encyclopzdic Dictionary.’ 

CorricenpuM.—P. 39, col. 1, 1. 35, for “ Petronius, 
‘ Arbiter-Satyricon,’” read Petronius Arbiter, ‘ Satyricon. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOW” READY, 


THE 


SEVENTH MONTHLY PART 


OF THE 


NEW SERIES 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 
BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LUCY CARTER,’ &c. 


ROUND ABOUT PARIS: Visits to Places) PORTSMOUTH and its DOCKYARD. 
of Historic Interest. 


SOMNAMBULISM. WHERE is OPHIR? 

A DOOMED SHIP. PIGMIES. 

GREAT NEED of the PRESENT AGE. |The MEMOIR MANIA, 
ON the BALANCE, A Story. RIGHT and LEFT. 
HOPE and DESPAIR. JOGIS and JOGAISM. 
SOME PHENOMENA of MEMORY, POEMS, &e. 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. A Serial Story. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME is NOW READY. Also Cases for Binding. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henny WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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FREDERIC 


A GRADUTED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR'S GRIECHICCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, ¢ and 
bulary. 12mo. cloth, 


complete Voca 
2a. 6d. 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy With ond 
‘ion, N and Vocabulary. Eighth Edition. 


3. SYBEL’S PR INZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
12mo. cloth, ts. 6d. 

Dr. gre the historical and geographical in- 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 

Part 1.—Contenta: 1. & DICHTER UND 
& DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2. 

Il.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2 EIN THETRER 8S 
3, LIST PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Baition. cloth, 2a. «d. 
‘Pawel and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 

Part ITI.—Contenta: DER AGENT. In Five Acts. By 

With N Second Edition. i?mo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition 
12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die +4 oy -Eanen 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal 

*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Selentific 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 
notes —~y scientific glossary are written with great on net lucidity.” 


“We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
and reading-book for the middle or higher 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with lish Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 58. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


Hamiltonian System). With oat Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
an Introd Elements of Grammar, by L. 
SONFELS and A. 0. W TE. 
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